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''HOSN  I  FIGHT  FOR  AMERICA'' 

German  Veteran  of  1918  Tells  Why 


HIGH  IN 

ENiRGY 

High-altitude  fighters  with  blazing  speed,  and  tremendous  fire- 
power—that's the  U.S.  Army's  Pursuit  Planes.  The  highly  devel- 
oped engines  of  these  daredevils  of  the  air  burn  fuel  which  is 
created  into  high-powered  energy,  for  fast  maneuvering  to  attack 
the  enemy  and  get  away  at  top  speed! 

DEXTROSE  IS  A  HIGH  ENERGY-FOOD/ 

Your  body,  like  the  airplane  motor,  burns  fuel .  .  .  fuel  in  the  form  of 
the  food  you  eat . . .  that  is  transformed  into  energy.  Dextrose  is  one 
of  the  primary  sugars  utilized  by  the  body  to  replenish  used-up  energy. 

BABY  RUTH  IS  RICH  IN  DEXTROSE/ 

Have  more  fun  and  more  energy,  too!  Eat  a  Baby  Ruth  Candy 
Bar  whenever  you  need  an  energy-boost  to  speed  up  your  efforts. 
Its  wholesome  ingredients-  are  rich  in  Dextrose  to  give  you  a  deli- 
cious, nutritious  treat.  Baby  Ruth  tastes  so  good— it's  so  good  for  you! 

CURTISS  CANDY  C  O  M  P  AN  Y  •  C  H I C  A  G  O ,  I  L  L I N  O  IS 

aA£,  Scunf  to  'THaJze  mtA 


RICH  IN  DEXTROSE 

the  sugar  your  body  uses  directly  for 


energy/ 


SEND  A  BOX  TO  THE  BOY  IN  SERVICE! 
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Woke  Tasty,  Crunchy  Cookies  with  Baby  Ru'h  Candy  Bars. 
Recipes  on  every  wrapper — One  with  sugar.  One  wifhouf; 
both  delicious  —  take  your  choice. 


CURTISS   CANDY  COMPANY 

IS   PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT   IT   HAS   ACCEPTED  THE  INVITATION 
OF   THE   AMERICAN   LEGION   TO   OFFER  A 
SILVER  TROPHY 
TO  THE   RUNNER-UP  TEAM  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  JUNIOR  BASEBALL  FINALS 


Joe's 

GOOD-BY 


lllusfrai-ed  by 
I.  B.  HAZELTON 


JOE  HENDERSON  is  dead. 
I  first  heard  of  Joe  in  1930. 
He  was  to  report  in  to  our  squad- 
ron in  a  few  days.  His  classmates 
were  jubilant.  "You  will  like  Joe,"  they 
said.  "He  is  a  swell  person  and  a  fine 
pilot — and  just  wait  until  you  hear  him 
talk!" 

Well,  we  did  like  him.  Everybody 
liked  Joe  Henderson.  There  was  some- 
thing deep  and  fine  about  him  beneath 
his  moderately  handsome  features,  gray- 
ing hair  and  deliberate  movements.  His 
speech  was  the  slowest  I  have  ever 
heard  in  any  man,  but  that  did  not  mean 


HORACE  S. 
MAZET 

Major,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Joe  was  not  alert.  He  had  "sawy."  And 
a  grand  sense  of  humor. 

Joe  began  life  as  Lofton  R.  Hender- 
son about  39  years  ago.  But  few,  even 
close  friends,  knew  that  his  name  was  not 
Joe.  Wherever  he  was  stationed,  stories 


THE  LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION 


grew  up  around  him.  He  was  a  person- 
ality, and  when  his  name  was  mentioned 
it  invariably  brought  a  smile  of  response. 
For  Joe  was  fun,  and  he  enjoyed  life  in 
a  way  that  was  fun. 

Joe  Henderson  had  a  thousand  friends. 
He  was  rich  in  that  sense.  He  would 
sign  on  a  note  because  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  refuse  a  friend.  Sometimes  he 
had  to  pay  that  note.  But  he  did  not 
lose  his  smile  or  become  embittered 
toward  the  defaulter.  His  nature  was  too 
big. 

I  never  saw  him  angered.  He  was  in- 
capable of  petty  acts.   While  others 
fretted  and  fussed.  Joe  Henderson  was 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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The  Message  Center 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  MOORE'S  Eagles 
Still  pays  tribute  to  American  flyers 
of  World  War  One  who  are  still  actively 
serving  their  country,  many  of  them 
back  in  uniform,  while  others  in  mufti 
do  the  jobs  that  keep  our  air  lines  and 
plants  operating.  In  this  connection  we 
are  happy  to  salute  Aviators'  Post  of 
New  York  City,  which  has  123  members 
back  in  uniform  as  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  their  ranks 
running  from  lieutenant  general  to  first 
lieutenants  in  the  Army  and  lieutenants 
senior  grade  in  the  Navy.  Says  Comman- 
der Gordon  C.  Sleeper  of  this  fine  Post : 
"In  addition  to  these,  members  of  the 
Post  are  found  among  the  executives  of 
every  large  aviation  manufacturing  com- 
pany, air  line  and  civilian  training 
school.  To  mention  a  very  few,  there 
are  R.  S.  Damon,  President  of  Repub- 
lic Aviation  Corporation,  yours  truly 
as  Assistant  to  the  President;  C.  K. 
Wildman  of  Sperry,  W.  B.  Robertson 
of  Curtiss-Wright,  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
President  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Lesley 
P.  Arnold,  his  assistant;  Orvil  M.  Mo- 
sier,  Vice-President  of  American  Air 
Lines,  John  B.  Walker,  Vice  President 
of  United  Air  Lines,  Casey  Jones  and 
George  Vaughan,  Roscoe  Turner.  There 
are  also  such  well-known  engineers  as 
Major  Alex  de  Seversky,  Michael  Gregor, 
Alex  de  Seversky,  Michael  Gregor, 
Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
City,  Colonel  John  Jowett,  President  of 
the  Aeronautic  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Colonel  Harold  Hartney,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority."  The  Editors 
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In  March  of  1941,  Pontiac  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  producing  in 
volume  for  the  first  time,  an  auto- 
matic anti-aircraft  cannon  urgently 
needed  by  the  Allied  Nations.  We 
are  happy  to  report  to  the  readers  of 
American  Legion  that  peak  produc- 
tion is  now  an  actuality — 11  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 


Aieardedon  January  ?0(h,  1^2,  to  PONTIAC 
for  oulslandinq  production  of  Navy  ordnance. 


PONTIAC 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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»>     WHAT    EVERY    MAN    SHOULD    KNOW    ABOUT    LIFE    INSURANCE  «< 


How  to  Leave  Your  Life  Insurance  Money 

TO  DO  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  BENEFICIARY 


Most  Policies  of  $1,000  or  More 
Provide  4  Optional  Payment  Plans 

Have  you  planned  to  leave  your  life  insurance 
money  so  it  will  do  exactly  what  you  want  it 
to  do  for  your  beneficiary?  To  make  this  pos= 
sible,  almost  all  larger  policies  give  you  four 
optional  methods  of  settlement. 

!•  Your  insurance  money  may,  of  course,  be 

paid  as  a  single  lump  sum,  in  cash. 
2.  If  the  amount  is  sufficient,  it  may  be  paid  as 
a  definite  monthly  income  for  your  bene- 
ficiary's remaining  lifetime. 
3«  An  income  of  a  definite  amount  may  be  paid 

for  a  limited  length  of  time. 
4.  The  money  may  be  left  with  the  company  at 
interest.  This  interest  is  paid  to  your  bene= 
ficiary  each  year,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
principal  may  be  arranged  as  desired. 

Here  are  3  things  to  remember  when  you  plan 
a  method  of  settlement:  (1)  Arrange  the  plan 
you  would  want  if  you  should  die  tomorrow, 
considering  any  Social  Security  benefits  or 
other  income.  (2)  Keep  your  plan  in  line  with 
your  changing  circumstances  by  reviewing  it 
periodically  with  your  agent.  (3)  Leave  enough 
insurance  in  cash  to  pay  last  expenses. 


Case  No.  1 — Edward  Cooke  ...  a  young  married 
man  with  33,000  of  life  insurance.  Until  he  can 
afford  more  insurance,  the  important  thing  he 
wants  his  present  policies  to  do  if  he  should  die  is 
tide  his  wife  over  until  she  can  find  a  job. 

So  he  has  arranged  his  life  insurance  like  this: 
3500  would  be  paid  Mrs.  Cooke  right  away  to  take 
care  of  final  expenses.  And  the  remaining  32,500 
would  be  paid  as  an  income  of  3100  a  month  for 
25  months,  plus  interest. 


Case  No.  2 — Arthur  Keenan  .  .  .  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  a  ten-year-old 
boy.  Mr.  Keenan  has  340,000  of  life 
insurance.  From  time  to  time,  he  dis- 
cusses the  beneficiary  arrangements 
in  his  policies  with  his  agent — to 
make  sure  they  are  up  to  date. 

His  latest  arrangement  is  set  up  as 
follows:  At  his  death  his  wife  will  re- 
ceive 32,000  immediately  to  cover 


final  expenses,  unpaid  bills,  and  other 
incidentals.  She  will  also  receive  3150 
every  month  until  her  son  reaches  18. 
For  the  next  four  years,  she  will  get 
3250  a  month,  the  extra  3100  a  month 
being  for  her  son's  college  education. 
Then,  the  balance  of  Mr.  Keenan's 
insurance  money  will  be  paid  to  his 
wife  as  an  income  of  approximately 
3100  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


PRCDEITIAl 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEAR  THE   PRUDENTIAL   FAMILY  HOUR 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  CBS  NETWORK 

The  world's  greatest  music — starring  lovely 
Gladys  Swarthout,  Deems  Taylor,  Al  Good- 
man's orchestra  and  chorus,  and  others. 
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WORLD  WAR  II  has  an  army 
of  sturdy  fighters  who  know 
no  sick  call  and  who  never 
heard  of  furloughs.  And  it's 
a  sure  bet  the  next  time  the  postman 
tosses  you  the  mail  some  of  them  will 
be  in  it.  Users  of  postage  meters  all  over 
the  country  have,  since  the  start  of  the 
emergency,  used  patriotic  slogans  to  plug 
every  conceivable  angle  of  it  on  their  daily 
mail.  Over  five  billion  letters  a  year  are 
metered  and  this  vast  heap  of  mail — much 


JOHN 
COULTHARD 


of  it  carr>'ing  slogans — is  contributing 
substantially  toward  building  morale  and 
keeping  the  fighting  spirit  aflame. 

Postage  meters  came  into  use  in  the 
United  States  in  1920,  with  meter  slo- 
gans first  appearing  in  1929.  For  over 
a  decade  slogans  were  used  to  advertise 
(^Cotitituied  on  page  6j) 
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I  Killed  Americans  in  1918,  but— 


I AM  a  Yorkville  father  ...  an 
American  of  German  descent.  And 
with  the  majority  of  loyal  German- 
Americans  in  New  York's  "Little 
Germany,"  I  have  witnessed  with  indig- 
nation during  the  past  few  years,  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  a  small  but  active 
group  of  naturalized  Americans. 

And  now  as  I  am  about  to  be  inducted 
into  the  American  Army,  let  me  say  that 
Adolf  Hitler,  although  once  my  comrade 
in  the  German  army,  is  now  my  enemy. 

Fritz  Kuhn,  George  Sylvester  Viereck 
and  others  of  their  kind  are  not  true 
German-Americans.  "Blood  is  stronger 
than  paper,"  these  men  have  sneered 
when  referring  to  their  given  promise  to 
stay  loyal  to  the  land  of  their  choice — 
our  America. 

To  me  and  my  fellow  countrymen 
our  American  oath,  once  taken  after 
great  sacrifices,  shall  remain  something 
sacred,  something  we  are  willing  to  die 
for.  We  must  rally  in  defense  of  honor, 
family  and  German-America. 

I LOOK  at  my  son.  Ten  years  of  age 
now,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed.  A  boy 
who  speaks  English  without  his  father's 
heavy  accent.  A  child,  popular  with  his 
American  pla\Tiiates,  dreaming  of  one 
day  becoming  an  American  aviator — 
what  boy  doesn't? 

To  him  I  must  speak  first.  For  he 
knows  little  of  his  father's  past.  The  fact 
that  some  twenty-odd  years  ago  I  killed 
Americans  is  unknown  to  him.  My  wife 
and  I  never  dared  tell  him. 

Now  he  must  know.  He  must  know 
why  in  1914  his  father  donned  the  spiked 
German  helmet  on  which  was  emblazoned 
the  Old  Reich's  proud  eagle  and  this 
legend:  With  God  for  Emperor  and 
Fatherland. 

And  he  must  see  his  father  four  years 
later.  Gone  are  the  gilded  helmets,  dis- 
carded the  multi-colored  uniforms. 

General  v.  Hutier's  "Army  of  At- 
tack" that  has  smashed  the  British  Fifth 
Corps  at  the  Somme  in  March  '18,  now 
forms  the  center  of  the  \TI  German 
Army,  racing  toward  the  Marne,  Paris 
its  ultimate  objective. 

I  am  a  'Vize  Feldwebel  with  the  v. 
Hutier  force.  We  have  dug  in  around 
Hautevesnes,  a  village  but  thirty-odd 
miles  from  Paris. 

Ahead  of  us,  hidden  by  copses  of 


The  stormtroopers  charge  us 
with  blackjacks  and  knives. 
I  am  fighting  for  my  life 
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As  told  to 
ED  BODIN 


trees  and  rolling  wheat-land  are  Ameri- 
cans. The  first  American  troops  to  op- 
pose us. 

We  have  orders  to  identify  the  enemy 
and  our  artillery  is  shelling  his  lines 
prior  to  the  assault. 

All  day  long  there  was  sunshine.  Now 
the  sky  is  paling  as  dusk  begins  to  settle. 
The  vast  wheat  fields  are  dotted  with 
blood-red  poppies. 

A  man  says,  "Queer  people,  these 
Americans.  Coming  all  the  way  to 
France,  three  thousand  miles  past  sub- 
marines and  mines.  Only  to  get  killed.  .  ." 

We  are  weary.  And  dirty  and  hungry. 
We  listen  to  the  artillery  fire.  It  is  wax- 
ing hotter,  growing  intense.  It  won't  be 
long  now.  .  . 

The  barrage  is  lifted.  A  great  still- 
ness settles.  We  know 
what's  coming.  Soon  ma- 
chine guns  will  hammer. 
There  will  be  the  detona- 
tions of  hand  grenades,  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the 
curses  of  the  living.  And  we 
will  use  our  clubs  and  use 
our  knives  and  use  our 
grenades. 

We  wait.  .  . 

With  God  for  Emperor 
and  Fatherland!  We  must 
exterminate  them.  Hack  'em 
to  pieces,  blow  'em  to  bits. 
And  I  can't  help  thinking; 
Queer  people  these  Ameri- 
cans .  .  .  coming  all  the 
way  here  to  get  killed.  .  . 
This  is  June  2d,  my  wristwatch  says 
6:45  -  -  . 

Now  we  advance  through  the  wheat. 
Somewhere  a  rifle  slaps.  Ahead  of  me  a 
man  is  hit.  He  stumbles,  he  falls.  His 
body  rolls  over  and  a  piece  of  hard, 
black  Kommissbread  falls  out  of  his 
coat  pocket. 

I  step  around  him. 

There  is  more  rifle  fire.  Like  a  rain- 
storm breaking,  a  few  drops  first,  then 
more  and  more.  A  deluge.  And  men  get 
hit,  here,  there,  everywhere,  picked  and 
hit  and  killed  at  800-yard  range. 

I  throw  myself  to  the  ground,  flat  on 
my  face.  The  wheat  cuts  off  all  the  rest 
of  the  world:  Lieber  Gott,  I've  been 
through  this  a  thousand  times,  know  all 
about  guns  and  gas  and  minenwerfer. 
They've  taught  me  how  to  throw  a 
grenade  and  how  to  fight  liquid  fire.  But 
they  haven't  told  me  about  American 
rifles.  .  .  . 

I  am  up  again,  running  for  a  shell 
hole.  The  mist  spawns  an  enemy  in 
khaki,  his  body  hunched  forward  like 
a  man  plodding  through  heavy  rain.  He 
sees  me  and  he  charges  with  his  long 
bayonet.  I  am  facing  my  first  American. 


Now  it's  death  to  him  or 
me.  And  I  get  him  first.  With 
my  Mauser.  He  topples  into 
the  shell  hole.  I  jump  after 
him.  He  is  on  his  back  and 
stares  at  me.  He  is  dead. 

Two  more  of  us  leap  down. 
They  see  the  dead  American. 
One  says:  "Just  look  at  those 
shoes.  Brand  new.  If  there 
was  time  I'd  take'm  off." 

But  there  was  no  time.  .  .  . 

We  are  old  hands  in  this 
game  of  killing.  We  retreat 
to  take-off  positions 
and  draw  the  Ameri- 
cans after  us.  They 
carry  their  bayonets 
as  far  as  into  our 
barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements. 


I  jump  after  him  into  the 
shellhole.  But  he  is  dead 


Then  we  hear  our  Maxims  open  up.  .  .  . 

But  behind  those  twisted  dead  there 
stand  thousands  of  others.  They  pour 
into  France  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
a  day.  And  with  them  supplies  and  war 
planes  and  cannon  and  tanks.  And  they 
hold  out  at  Hautevesnes  and  cling  to 
Villers-Cotterets  and  recapture  Belleau 
Wood  and  carry  Bouresches  and  heap 
our  corpses  around  the  Chateau-Thierry 
bridgehead. 

Our  July  offensive  collapses.  We  are 
bled  white  and  retreat  across  the  Ourcq, 
the  Vesle,  the  nightly  horizon  ablaze 
with  the  fires  in  Soissons  and  Rheims. 

Today,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
I  sometimes  lie  awake  in  the  dead  of 
night.  I  hear  hobnailed  boots  in  cobbled, 
silent  streets.  I  have  the  vision  of  end- 
less gray  columns  passing  through  de- 
serted French  towns. 

Ghost  towns.  No  civilian  in  sight, 
every  window  shuttered.  For  the  French 
are  not  to  see  the  retreat  of  the  Ger- 
man armies.  There  must  be  no  witness. 
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It  is  an  orderly 
retreat.  We  pick  up 
our  wounded  and 
bury  our  dead.  The 
French  and  Ameri- 
cans are  pressing  us 
hard,  they  shell  us 
and  strafe  us  from 
the  air  and  they 
harass  our  rearguard.  But  it  is  an  orderly 
retreat. 

We  dig  in  at  a  small  stream  near 
Sedan.  Dead  leaves  drift  past  in  the 
clear  water.  Barren  trees  are  covered 
with  hoar-frost.  The  crystals  are  melt- 
ing under  a  pale  sun. 

The  morning  is  strangely  quiet.  We 
don't  like  it.  No  enemy  planes  dron- 
ing overhead,  no  distant  rumble  of 
cannonading.  We  don't  trust  this  still- 
ness. We  sniff  but  detect  no  gas.  .  .  . 

An  hour  later  we  know  that  the 
war  is  over. 

It  sounds  unreal.  It  makes  little 
difference.  We  are  on  the  move  again. 
We  don't  know  that  the  Kaiser  is  no 
more  .  .  .  that  the  fleet  has  sur- 
rendered .  .  .  that  back  home  there 
is  revolution.  .  .  . 

We  are  on  the  move  again.  An  old 
Landsturm  man  beside  me  says,  "Ja, 
it  was  a  long  war.  It  was  a  long 
war  -  -  ." 

Coblenz,  my  hometown,  greets  us 
with  laurel-decorated  arches.  With 
red  flags.  With  tanks  on  which  are 
painted  hammer  and  sickle.  And  it  wel- 
comes us  through  the  mouth  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soldier's  and  Work- 
man's Council. 

We  march  down  the  main  street. 
Laurel  leaves  tucked  to  gunbarrel,  laurel 
on  our  helmets  of  steel. 

(Conti?iued  on  page  48) 
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THERE  was   the  posted  order, 
plain  enough  "  report 
to  Class  0-6,  Field  Artillery  Re- 
placement Center  School,  Ft. 
Bragg.  .  ." 

I'd  been  drilling  troops  for  fourteen 
months,  readying  thousands  of  recruits 
for  combat  units.  This  school  was  kid 
stuff — a  class  for  officers  fresh  to  the 
service.  Some  mistake? 

No.  My  requests  for  relief  were  po- 
litely turned  down. 

At  opening  ceremonies,  the  auditorium 
was  crammed  with  soldiers  of  all  ages 
and  grades.  To  my  right  were  the  eagles 
of  a  crusty  old  colonel.  To  my  left  was 
a  paunchy  major,  deep  in  an  argument 
with  a  battery  commander.  Predominant 
were  spruce,  scrubbed  lieutenants,  fresh 
from  the  campuses  of  a  dozen  colleges. 
There  were  scores  of  enlisted  men,  offi- 
cer-candidates in  the  making.  Leaves, 
bars,  ribbons,  hashmarks — I  had  never 
seen  such  a  crazy  quilt  of  rank  under  one 
roof. 

Major  General  E.  P.  Parker,  Jr.,  the 
founder,  and  Colonel  R.  0.  Montgomery, 
the  director,  made  the  opening  addresses. 
They  told  us  the  story  of  a  unique  ex- 
periment in  Army  education.  Even  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  they  foresaw  the  need 
of  brushing  up  hordes  of  officers  in  a 
mass  kindergarten.  With  neither  funds 
nor  authorization,  they  set  out  to  pioneer 
their  radical  idea. 

The  school  was  started  in  October, 
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TEMPLE 
FIELDING 

with  four  temporary  classrooms  and  35 
officers.  Today  there  are  eighteen  build- 
ings, a  giant  garage,  a  parade  ground,  a 
rifle  range,  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  col- 
lege in  khaki.  Eight  hundred  officers 
proudly  hold  diplomas,  while  scores  of 
others  have  been  dropped  by  the  way- 
side. The  turnover  is  now  200  a  month 
and  increasing. 

Every  officer  must  go  before  he's 
shipped  out,  be  he  lieutenant  or  colonel. 
Reserve  or  Regular.  The  idea  has  spread 
to  stations  all  over  the  country.  A  Re- 
placement School  Command  has  been  set 
up  in  Washington,  largely  based  on  the 
Bragg  plan.  From  a  stepchild  weaned  on 
a  military  shoestring,  the  school  has 
jumped  to  national  prominence. 

The  general  said,  "Quit  worrying  about 
what  Colonel  X  does.  Concentrate  on 
what  Private  Jones  and  Corporal  Smith 
and  Lieutenant  Brown  are  doing,  and 
how  they  are  doing  it.  Know  your  job 
and,  more  important,  their  job.  .  .  . 
Never  be  too  proud  to  crawl  under  a 
truck  and  get  your  hands  dirty,  if  it  will 
help  a  soldier.  .  .  ." 

The  colonel  said,  "This  course  is  basic 


ALL  PHOTOS  FARC,  FORT  BRAGG,  H.  C. 

The  oflicers-gentlemen-students 
learn  by  doing  the  proper  way  to 
get  the  spade  of  a  105  placed 

and  practical.  We'll  lay  off  lectures,  and 
learn  by  doing.  No  officer  is  competent 
unless  he  can  do  anything  his  men  can, 
only  better.  For  the  next  month  you'll 
live  as  a  private,  act  as  a  private,  and 
work  as  a  private,  to  help  you  to  kno-w 
when  you  give  an  order.  ..." 

The  first  class  was  Military  Leader- 
ship. We  hiked  to  a  clearing  in  the 
woods,  lined  up  ring-around-a-rosy,  and 
shouted  commands  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs.  The  instructors  were  merciless. 
When  we  had  finished,  our  voices  had 
volume,  assurance,  and  the  snap  of  au- 
thority. We'd  never  again  give  a  half- 
hearted order. 

Then  came  tricks  in  the  lore  of  teach- 
ing. We  must  plan  our  work  and  know 
its  smallest  detail.  We  must  add  humor 
and  spice  to  our  lectures,  firing  direct 
questions  to  insure  attention.  During 
lengthy  explanations,  we  must  keep 
troops  away  from  distracting  influences 
and  face  them  away  from  the  sun.  We 
must  feed  the  men  before  we  eat,  we 
must  run  with  them  when  we  give  them 
double  time.  We  must  watch  our  posture 
and  personal  appearance;  sloppy  officers 
mean  sloppy  soldiers. 

Profanity  and  obscenity  were  strictly 
forbidden.  We  must  never  be  sarcastic, 
never  play  king  to  make  a  jester  of  a 
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soldier.  We  must  never  touch  his  person 
without  his  permission,  never  reprimand 
him  in  front  of  his  buddies.  We  must 
avoid  the  tendency  to  talk  down  to  a 
class.  We  must  never  believe  that  a 
man  is  stupid;  we  must  assume  the 
trouble  is  faulty  instruction.  Mainly,  we 
must  always  impress  him  with  the  battle 
importance  of  what  he's  learning. 

The  relationship  between  grades  was 
minutely  discussed.  The  leader  must  be 
parent,  brother,  and  Dutch  Uncle  to  the 
men.  He  must  be  enthusiastic  about  their 
successes,  tolerant  of  their  failings.  He 
must  walk  the  thin  line  between  friend- 
liness and  familiarity.  He  must  have  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  loyalty  of  Jonathan, 
and  Martha's  willingness  to  serve.  Again 
and  again  the  instructors  quoted  the 
axiom,  "Take  care  of  your  men,  and 
they'll  take  care  of  you." 


The  peep  rides  through  the  air  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Below,  Lieu- 
tenant Fielding,  temporarily  a 
grease  monkey 

Dismounted  drill  was  next.  This  time 
we  were  the  raw  recruits,  fair  game  for 
a  bandbox  lieutenant.  While  it  seemed 
second  nature  for  the  younger  officers  to 
march  with  precision,  the  majors  and 
colonels  had  difficulty.  Yet  they  took  it 
like  men.  They  marched  in  the  rear  rank 
as  proudly  as  they  would  at  the  head  of 
their  regiments.  They  grunted  as  they 
touched  their  toes  during  mass  calis- 
thenics. They  took  pride  in  the  pitch  of 
their  shelter  tents,  in  the  snap  with 
which  they  came  to  port  arms.  They 
were  like  children  with  new  toys.  By  dint 
of  sweat  and  endurance  they  soon  chal- 
lenged the  best  of  us. 

The  instruction  was  deliberate  and 
meticulous.  We  started  with  simple 
things  like  right  and  left  face,  worked 
through  the  more  complex  movements, 
and  ended  with  military  ceremonies. 
Each  of  us  drilled  the  others,  under  the 
frosty  eye  of  the  lieutenant.  If  our  lead- 


Righting  an  automobile  isn't  just  a 
theoretical  exercise  any  more  to 
these  students 

as  dogleg  mechanics.  Dressed  in  cover- 
alls, we  assembled  in  front  of  the  giant 
trucks.  A  major  and  I  drew  a  four-ton 
Diamond  T,  on  a  partnership  basis. 
First  we  gave  it  a  grease  job,  getting  as 
much  in  our  hair  as  we  did  in  the  Zerk 
nipples.  Then  they  doctored  the  motors, 
and  gave  us  ten  minutes  on  each  to  find 
and  fix  the  trouble.  Eight  long  hours 
were  spent  on  i coo-mile  maintenance, 
most  of  it  under  the  chassis  with  ale- 
mite  guns  and  wrenches.  When  we  hung 
us  our  tools  and  wiped  our  foreheads  for 
the  last  time,  we  knew  that  truck  from 
'paulin  to  tires.  We  could  run  a  motor 
pool  with  savvy  and  authority. 

Now  came  the  driving.  The  controls 
were  explained,  the  "ready"  signal  was 


ership  was  not  faultless,  we  knew  it  at 
once. 

Motors,  our  next  subject,  qualified  us 


given,  and  we  were  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  regular  driver,  a  private,  rode  with 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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DETECTIVE  SERGEANT 
JIM  CASEY,  Michigan 
State  Police,  backed  to 
the  doorway  and  there 
stood,  looking  again  around  the 
shabby  room.  His  round  face  was 
redder  than  usual  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  allowed  an  expression  of 
disappointment  to  settle  on  it.  He 
didn't  often  admit  defeat.  But  it  cer- 
tainly looked  this  time  as  if  he  must. 

The  city  detective  who  had  helped 
him  force  the  door  was  down  on 
his  knees,  searching  under  the  bed. 

"More  you  look,"  Casey  remarked, 
"more  there's  nothing  to  see." 

The  city  man  grunted  and  got  to 
his  feet.  "You  haven't  got  anything 
on  this  dame,  anyhow,"  he  objected. 

"Nothing?  She's  been  buying  beer 
for  soldiers  every  night  for  a  week. 
Asking  'em  questions.  .  .  ." 
"Lots  of  women  ask  questions." 
"But  they  don't  buy  beer!"  Casey 
exclaimed.  "They  leave  the  guys 
buy  it.  Anyhow,  what's  a  snappy 
lookin'  tart  like  her,  that  could  be 
dinin'  at  the  Boat  Club,  doin'  down 
in  them  dives  on  Fort  Street? 
What's  she  doin'  running  out  to 
Ypsilanti,  askin'  all  about  the 
bomber  plant  from  the  guys  work- 
ing in  it?" 

"Female  curiosity,"  the  other  said. 
Casey  came  back  wearily  into 
the  room  and  closed  the  door.  This 
city  fellow  certainly  liked  to  argue. 

"Listen,  friend,"  Casey  said  pa- 
tiently, "it's  the  Federals  really  want 
this  dame,  not  just  me.  And  they 
got  enough  to  put  her  on  ice  quick! 
What?  Helpin'  a  Nazi  prisoner  es- 
cape and  a  lot  of  things!  They  fol- 
low her  here  from  Buffalo,  and 
while  they're  busy  losin'  her,  what's 
she  doing?  Just  renting  this  room 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  an' 
telling  one  guy  her  name  is  Alice 
Brown,  and  another  she's  Jane 
Cummings,  and  when  I  make  her 
on  description  and  follow  her  here 
last  night  and  stand  out  in  front  till 
my  feet  break  off  .  .  .  why,  she 
slips  out  a  back  window.  .  .  ." 

"She  didn't  like  being  followed," 
the  city  detective  said. 

"Out  the  back  window,"  Casey 
repeated  and  rubbed  his  chin.  He 
glanced  around  the  poor  room  again. 
The  woman  had  stripped  it  clean  of 
any  clues.  Even  his  little  boxes  of 
black  and  silver  powder,  lightly 
brushed  on  all  smooth  surfaces,  had 
shown  up  no  readable  fingerprints. 
It  looked  like  defeat,  all  right. 
"Guess  all  there's  left  is  one  more 
gander  at  the  alley,"  he  decided. 

It  was  almost  dawn,  now,  and 
the  sounds  of  Detroit,  awakening, 
came  muffled  across  the  housetops. 

That  jump  off  the 
porch  started  it  all 
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The  window  gave  on  the  roof  of  an 
untidy  rear  porch.  It  was  ten  feet 
to  the  ground.  Casey  turned  his 
flashlight  on  the  bare,  hard  earth. 
He'd  searched  here  an  hour  ago  and 
found  nothing.  This  time  he  bent 
low  and  crouching,  examined  the 
surface  inch  by  inch.  At  last,  taking 
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out  his  knife,  he  lifted 
up  a  chunk  of  cinders. 

"Any  clues  out  here?" 
the  city  man  asked, 
finally  coming  around  the 
corner.  His  voice  still 
was  skeptical. 

"Why,  yes,"  Casey  said 
with  satisfaction,  "A  very 
good  description  of  the 
dame." 

"You  had  a  plenty 
good  one  before.  Five 
foot  five,  one-forty,  ash 
blonde,  blue  eyes,  pretty, 
swell  dresser,  age  maybe 
twenty -eight.  ..." 

"And  two  white  feath- 
ers on  her  hat,"  Casey 
broke  in.  "Sure.  That's 
the  dame."  He  got  up, 
carefully  holding  what  he 
had  found.  "Also,  she's 
got  a  limp.  And  holes  in 
the  knees  of  her  socks, 
and  a  pair  of  sore  hands, 
maybe  a  scratched  face.  .  . 

"Huh?" 

"Here's  where  she  fell 
jumped  off  the  porch.  See?  Toe  marks. 
And  the  ground  all  scrouged  up.  Hands 
dug  in  here  .  .  .  look,  must  have  cut 
'em  on  these  cinders.  Bloodied  her  knees 
good  and  proper  anyways."  He  turned 
his  flashlight  on  the  piece  of  evidence 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "Piece  of  stock- 
ing," he  explained.  "No  nylon  for  this 
gal.  Silk.  Hold  the  light,  will  you? 
Thanks."  With  his  knife  he  separated 
the  cinders  from  the  few  torn  threads. 
They  had  been  tan,  of  course,  but 
stained  now  with  sticky  blood  and  dirt. 
"Cut  her  knee  bad,"  Casey  said.  In  a 
pocket  he  found  an  old  envelope  and 
put  the  shred  of  stocking  carefully  in  it. 

"I'm  going  for  breakfast,"  the  city 
detective  said,  yawning  and  giving  back 
the  flashlight.  "Good  luck  to  you." 

"I'll  need  it,"  Casey  answered  and 
followed  the  fellow  down  the  alley. 

From  an  all-night  lunch  room,  he 
called  the  dispatch  desk  at  city  police 
headquarters.  "Put  a  description  on  the 
air  for  me,  please,"  he  said.  "It's  a  dame. 
Listen,  here's  what  she  looks  like.  .  .  ." 

He  heard  nothing  for  two  hours,  then 
headquarters  got  a  report.  A  policeman 
on  all-night  duty  at  the  bus  station  re- 
membered a  limping  woman  with  feath- 
ers on  her  hat.  She  had  no  baggage  and 
boarded  a  bus  for  Saginaw  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  one  o'clock. 


over  to  Reed  City.  He  hadn't  noticed 
anybody  who  got  off.  Wouldn't  know 
whether  the  woman  was  in  Clare  or 
Singapore.  The  driver  might,  though. 
He'd  end  his  run  over  in  Reed  City 
around  8  o'clock. 

Casey  waited  and  caught  the  bus 
driver  at  8  o'clock.  Sure,  he  remcm- 
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"Carried  her  left  arm  like  it  was 
hurt,"  the  officer  added.  "No,  I  didn't 
notice  her  face." 

But  the  ticket  agent  up  at  Saginaw 
did.  Casey  telephoned  him  at  once.  Yes, 
she'd  got  off  the  bus  from  Detroit  and 
bought  a  ticket  on  to  Clare  and  got  back 
on  the  same  bus.  It  headed  right  on  to 
Clare  by  way  of  Bay  City.  Left  Saginaw 
around  a  quarter  of  5  and  was  due  in 
Oare  a  quarter  of  7.  Might  be  a  little 
late,  of  course,  going  only  forty  miles 
an  hour.  He  was  sure  it  was  she?  He 
certainly  was!  Left  side  of  her  face 
looked  as  if  a  cat  had  scratched  her. 

"Except  for  that  she  was  pretty  cute," 
the  agent  said- 
Casey  looked  at  his  watch.  Seven 
o'clock  now.  He  called  the  station  at 
Clare.  The  night  agent,  still  on  duty, 
sounded  sleepy.  The  bus  from  Detroit 
had  got  in,  yes,  fifteen  minutes  before. 
No,  it  didn't  go  on  north.  Went  west, 


Peter  started  to  run.  "Halt!" 
Casey  warned.  "I'll  shoot!" 


bered  the  woman.  She  had  got  off  at 
Clare.  Sure,  there  was  a  bus  north  out  of 
Clare  a  little  later  in  the  morning. 

Casey  thought  it  over.  Mrs.  Smith, 
alias  Alice  Brown,  alias  Jane  Cummings, 
apparently  was  headed  straight  north. 
But  why?  Most  folks,  on  the  lam,  would 
run  the  other  way,  where  population 
was  thicker.  Maybe  that's  where  she  was 
smart.  He'd  been  guessing  about  the 
face.  If  it  actually  was  scratched,  he  was 
in  luck.  A  dame  could  hide  her  knees 
but  not  her  face. 

Casey  drove  to  Clare.  It  was  noon 
when  he  got  there.  The  day  agent  at  the 
bus  station  had  a  better  eye  for  people. 
He  would  swear  nobody  answering  the 
description  had  boarded  any  bus  out  of 
Clare  that  morning  in  any  direction. 

Not  till  two  in  the  afternoon  did 
Casey  hear  any  news.  Then  a  filling  sta- 
tion boy  remembered  a  young  woman 
with  her  thumb  up  getting  a  lift,  north- 
bound on  U.  S.  27  a  little  before  eight 
that  morning.  He  couldn't  tell  about  any 
limp.  But  he'd  noticed  her  face  and  the 
hat. 

"Thought  maybe  she'd  been  in  a  smash- 
up  somewhere,"  the  boy  said.  "Walkin', 
(^Continued  on  page  j8) 
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How  the  Nazis  Spread  Ter- 
ror Throughout  the  Nations 
of  Europe  They  Have  En- 
slaved 


E 


IS  ist  verboten"  and  "Es  wird 
ersc/iossen" — "it   is  forbidden 

will  be  shot." 
There  are  still  some  good  Ameri- 
can folks  who  think  that  those  Nazi  de- 
crees, or  proclamations,  are  posted  on 
the  walls  of  occupied  towns  and  villages 
in  Europe  only  to  frighten  the  people,  to 
keep  them  quiet  for  the  war's  duration. 
Civilized  men  and  women  who  have 


FROHI  THE  TOIUB 


MAX  BEER 

WAYS  MORE  CRUEL  THAN  THEIR 
WORDS ! 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  read,  as  I 
have,  the  official  statements  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  exile,  the  "underground  re- 
ports," or  even  only  the  newspaper  dis- 
patches that  are  allowed  to  filter  through 
censorship  or  from  the  few  remaining 
neutral  countries — if  you  go  carefully 
through  the  terrible  mass  of  documents 
which  fill  the  files  of  the  embassies  and 


even  their  decrees  and  proclamations 
allow  us  to  see. 

And  moreover,  because  sometimes  the 
unspeakably  inhuman  things  they  do  are 
infinitely  worse  than  the  inhuman  things 
they  announce  contemplating,  they  are 
obliged  to  invent  new  decrees  in  order 
to  be  up-to-date  in  their  military  proc- 
lamations. For  example,  Americans  re- 
cently read  with  real  doubt  that  the 
Germans  had  decreed  in  France  that  all 
relatives — even  grandparents  and  in- 
laws— of  saboteurs  who  succeeded  in  es- 
caping from  the  Gestapo  would  be  shot. 
Americans  did  not  know,  or  else  had 
forgotten,  that  such  crimes  have  been 
committed  by  the  Nazis  for  a  long  time, 


They  did  it 


AIXID  THEY'RE  AT  IT 


PROCUMATION 


A  I'avenir  los  locality  siluees  pres  de  I'cndroit  ou  a  eo  lieu  la 
deslnictioD  des  cbemins  dc  Icr  el  lignes  tilegrapbiqaes  seroat  punles 
sans  plli6  (il  D'importe  qu'clles  soieat  coupables  ou  oon  de  ces  actes.) 
Dans  CO  but  des  olages  out  Me  pris  dans  loutcs  les  locality  situ^ 
prus  des  cbomlDS  de  lor  qui  soot  menace  de  pareilles  allaques:  et  au 
premier  atteDtat  k  la  destruction  des  lignes  de  cbemins  de  ler.  de 
ligues  t£l6grapbiques  ou  lignes  lil^pboniques,  ils  seront  immidialement 
lusiUte. 


BrUXCllM,  k  5  0<N»ra  l»t* 


VON  DER  GOLTZ 


Translation:  In  future,  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  places 
where  railway  and  telegraph  lines  are  destroyed  will  be 
punished  without  pity  (whether  they  are  guilty  or  not  of 
the  acts  in  question.)  With  this  in  view  hostages  have 
been  taken  in  all  villages  near  the  railway  lines  which  are 
threatened  by  such  attacks.  Upon  the  first  attempt  to 
destroy  lines  of  railway,  telegraph  or  telephone,  they 
will  be  immediately  shot. 

The  Governor 

Brussels.  October  5,  1914      VON  DER  GOLTZ 


i  U  FVIIUll  liHBE 


La  population  d'Andeime,  aprds  avoir  tdmoignd  des 
intentions  pacifiaues  di  I'dgard  de  nos  troupes,  les  a  atta> 
qu6es  de  la  fagon  la  plus  traltresse.  Avec  mon  autorisation, 
le  gdndral  qui  commandait  ces  troupes  a  mis  la  ville  en 
cendres  et  a  {ait  fusilier  110  personnes. 

Je  porte  ce  fait  6l  la  connaissance  de  la  Ville  de  Lidge 
pour  que  ses  habitants  sachent  &  quel  sort  ils  peuvent 
s'attendre  8*118  prennent  une  attitude  semblable. 

Litgt.  h  32  Aoal  1814. 

CMnAral  von  BUIiOW. 


Translation:  ORDER  TO  THE  POPULATION  OF  LIEGE. 
The  population  of  Andenne,  after  manifesting  peaceful 
intentions  toward  our  troops,  attacked  them  in  the  most 
treacherous  manner.  With  my  authorization,  the  general 
who  commanded  these  troops  has  reduced  the  town  to 
ashes  and  has  shot  I  10  persons. 

I  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  City  of  Liege 
so  that  its  people  may  understand  the  fate  which  awaits 
them  if  they  assume  a  like  attitude. 

Liege.  August  22,  1914 
General  VON  BUIOW 


never  had  contact  with  the  Nazi  beasts 
simply  cannot  believe  that  the  ponder- 
ous, pontifical  language  of  the  German 
military  authorities  stands  for  something 
very  real.  No  doubt  many  Americans 
still  think,  "Oh,  they  post  these  threats, 
they  even  sometimes  carry  them  out — 
only  to  make  clear  that  they  mean  what 
they  say;  but  in  general,  their  language 
must  surely  be  much  stronger  than  their 
acts." 

Wrong:  NAZI  ACTIONS  ARE  Al- 


legations, the  political  and  humanitarian 
organizations,  or  if  only  you  lay  your 
hands  from  time  to  time  on  one  of  those 
cynical  German  newspapers  which  boast 
of  the  right  of  the  Herrenrasse  or  master- 
race  to  punish  ruthlessly  the  conquered 
and  "inferior"  people,  then  you  will 
realize  that  the  proclamations  of  the 
German  army  are  in  truth  only  a  kind  of 
legal  "justification"  for  a  policy  of  sadis- 
tic terrorism  and  extermination  in  which 
the  Nazis  are  more  intently  engaged  than 


Note:  The  World  War  instances  of  German  ruthlessness  given  above  have  been 
taken  from  the  book,  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  by  Hugh  Gibson. 


in  fact  since  the  invasion  of  Poland. 

In  all  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe 
you  will  find  such  decrees  which  seek  to 
put  a  mask  of  legality  over  the  hideous 
face  of  Nazi  crime.  In  December,  1941, 
the  death  penalty  was  officially  decreed 
in  Poland  for  numerous  minor  offenses. 
One  paragraph  ran: 

"The  death  penalty  must  be  imposed 
whenever  the  law  demands  it.  However, 
even  if  it  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  it 
may  be  applied  in  cases  when  the  offense 
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reveals  especiallj'  vicious  motives,  or 
when  it  is,  for  any  other  reason,  partic- 
ularly grave.  In  such  cases  even  minors 
may  be  sentenced  to  death." 

Now  take  the  Nazi  theory  of  "col- 
lective responsibility."  Sometimes  they 
try  to  give  the  impression  that  their 
ruthless  reprisals,  shootings,  hangings 
and  deportations  are  really  only  necessary 
weapons  to  win  the  war.  They  explain 
their  atrocities  by  a  theory  which  they 
have  proudly,  unashamedly  proclaimed 
in  all  occupied  countries,  the  principle 
of  "collective  responsibility  in 
wartime."  That  means  to  them 
that  if  any  man  or  woman  com- 
mits a  hostile  act  against  the 
German  conquerors,  or  even 
disobeys  their  orders — and  those 
orders  generally  deny  the  con- 
quered peoples  all  semblance  of 
rights — then  the  collective  com- 
munity has  to  pay  the  penalty. 

This  horrible  "principle"  al- 
lows the  Nazis — very  often  only 
the  local  military  chief  or  Ges- 
tapo leader — to  decide  how  big 
this  "collectivity"  should  be, 
and  who  belongs  in  it.  Some- 
times it  is  construed  as  the 
small  family  of  the  man  who 
has  broken  German  occupation 
laws,  or  menaced  German  lives. 
But  it  may  mean  imprison- 
ment, deportation  or  death  for 
a  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  offense.  Or 
it  may  be  all  the  dwellers  in  a 
house,  or  neighbors  in  a  street. 
Then  there  are  the  hostages, 
"collectivities"  built  up  be- 
fore the  so-called  anti-German 
"crime"  occurs.  Just  to  ward 
against  any  future  violation  of 
the  German  order,  hundreds  of 
hostages  are  imprisoned  with- 
out any  "crime"  having  been 
committed. 

They  constitute  a  sort  of  "re- 
serve stock"  for  the  firing  squad 
and  the  gallows— a  stock  of 
human  beings  condemned  to  die 
in  expiation  of  some  future 
anti-German  "crime"  commit- 
ted by  somebody  they  have 
never  known  and  certainly  have 
never  been  able  to  aid.  Think 
of  it — a  "stock"  of  human  lives 
destined  to  be  snuffed  out  if 
the  patriot  who  committed  the 
"crime"  cannot  be  found!  Just 
as  you  may  have  a  stock  of 
canned  goods  on  your  pantry 
shelves,  prepared  in  case  you 
cannot  find  fresh  food! 

But  even  this  horrible  prin- 
ciple of  "collective  responsi- 
bility" is  a  fake.  It  is  only  a 
"legal"  justification  of  an  ab- 
ject decision  taken  long  before 
the  blitz  began — a  decision  by 
Nazi  Germany  to  destroy  in 


war  all  non-Germanic  lives  and  values,  to 
destroy  them  because  the  Nazis  cannot 
conquer  or  retain  the  soil  of  other  peo- 
ples without  killing  or  enslaving  them, 
and  because  they  cannot  exert  their 
power  over  conquered  men  without 
breaking  their  bodies  and  souls.  The 
atrocities  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Ger- 
mans are  for  them  not  merely  rude, 
crass  measures  necessitated  by  war,  but 
vital  to  their  "New  Order." 

Because  some  nations  did  not  realize 
this,  they  accepted  German  domination 


after  a  short  struggle,  or  without  any 
military  resistance  whatever,  hoping  thus 
to  escape  the  Nazi  atrocities  visited  on 
other  lands.  These  nations  have  long 
since  recognized  their  terrible  mistake, 
for  today  they  realize  that  those  atro- 
cities are  meant  even  more  for  peace 
than  for  war.  Therefore,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  citizens,  having  failed 
to  defend  themselves  as  soldiers,  have 
now  re-entered  the  war  as  insurgents, 
"partisans"  or  "guerrilas" — call  them 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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21  proclamation 


To  fhe  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Occupied 
by  fhe  German  Army 

DECREE 

To  safeguard  the  property  of  the  United  Stales 
and  to  prevent  acts  against  the  security  of 
the  American  people  and  the  German  Occu' 
potion  forces 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  My 
Fuehrer  and  All-Mightiest  Commander  of 
the  Army,  I  decree: 

I.  All  powers  of  state  in  the  United  States 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Army  of  OccupatioD, 


II.  The  occupying  forces  have  taken  com- 
mand of  all  government  offices,  the  courts,  the 
police,  all  transport,  banks,  industrial  plants, 
farms,  universities,  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches.  All  executives,  white  collar  workers 
and  laborers,  insofar  as  they  are  retained  by 
the  Germans,  who  disregard  German  orders  will 
be  executed. 

III.  All  products  of  farms  and  industry, 
raw  materials,  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  art 
objects  may  be  re<iuisitioned  by  the  military 
authorities,  who  will  decide  how  they  may  be 
used  in  the  public  interest.  This  order  includes 
all  foodstuffs  above  the  normal  requirements. 

IV.  Anyone  caught  trying  to  destroy  farm 
or  industrial  products,  buildings,  plants,  public 
utilities,  or  posters  put  up  by  the  German  au- 
thorities will  be  shot. 

V.  Anyone  attempting  sabotage,  changing 
his  residence  to  escape  work,  or  refusing  to  go 
wherever  he  is  sent  to  work  wilt  be  put  to  death. 

VI.  Taxes  will  be -levied  by  the  military.  All 
costs  of  occupation  must  be  paid  by  the  com- 
munities involved,  until  withdrawal  of  the  occu> 
pying  forces. 

VII.  In  all  of  the  occupied  territory  the  Ger- 
man reichsmark  will  be  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  occu- 
pation authorities.  The  Army  of  Occupatiori 
may  make  payments  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  by  giving  an  I.O.U.  Any- 
one refusing  to  honor  German  money  or  scrip 
will  be  fined  not  less  than  100,000  marks  and 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than-five  years. 

VIII.  All  political  activities  must  cease  as 
of  this  date.  Political  parties,  labor  unions,  re- 
ligious and  charitable  organizations  are  hereby 
outlawed.  Any  attempt  to  evade  this  section 
will  subject  the  offender  to  extreme  penalties. 

IX.  All  public  meetings  of  whatever  char- 
acter are  forbidden.  Violations  will  be  dealt 
with  by  military  court. 


Believing  fhaf  few  Ameriton$  real* 
ize  just  what  an  Axis  victory  would 
mean  to  our  way  of  life,  the  Editor 
asked  a  man  familiar  with  the  typo 
of  decree  issued  by  the  German 
military  in  conquered  territory,  to 
draw  up  a  specimen  draft  of  what 
we  might  expect  if  wo  were 
whipped. 

Don't  laugh.  It  could  happen 
here* 

Every  section  of  this  "Decree"  Is 
a  true  copy  of  a  regulation  im- 
posed by  the  Nazis  in  either  Oc- 
cupied trance,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Czechoslovakia  or  Poland,  The  pon* 
derous  ofBcial  language  used  in 
German  military  edicts  has  been 
translated  Into  idiomatic  English, 
without  pulling  any  punches 


X.  Theater  and  moving  picture  shows,  art 
exhibits,  sporting  events,  social  and  religious 
meetings,  publication  of  books,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  hereby  made  subject  to  author- 
ization and  censorship  by  the  military. 

Books  and  art  objects  obnoxious  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  must  be  destroyed  by  their 
owners.  Violation  of  this  order  will  be  punished 
with  a  fine  of  not  less  than  100,000  marks  and 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years. 


XI.  Anyone  trying  to  leave  the  United  States 
without  permission  will  be  deported  to  Ger* 
man  concentration  camps  or  shot. 

XII.  Within  four  days  of  publication  of  this 
proclamation  all  males  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60  must  register  with  the  local  military 
commander,  giving  all  significant  data  as  to 
education  and  vocational  aptitude.  Similarly 
with  females  between  the  ages  of  16  and  45. 
within  ten  days  of  publication  of  this  Decree. 
Other  residents  must  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions within  three  weeks.  Refusal  to  comply  will 
result  in  fine  and  sentence  to  a  concentration 
camp. 

School  children  must  be  registered  by  their 
teachers,  as  a  first  step  to  facilitate  their  trans- 
fer to  National  Socialist  youth  camps. 

XIII.  Jews  will  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  regulations  in  force  wherever  German 
authority  extends,  A  future  order  will  deal  with 
methods  for  deportation  of  the  negro  population, 

XIV.  Weapons  of  all  kinds,  broadcasting 
equipment,  short  wave  radios,  cameras,  anti- 
German  literature,  letters  and  pictures  must 
be  turned  in  as  of  this  day  to  the  local  military 
authorities.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  order 
will  bring  the  death  penalty. 

The  death  penal  ty  will  also  be  invoked 
against  all  persons  who  listen  to  foreign  radio 
broadcasts,  pick  up  or  distribute  unauthorized 
leaflets,  or  read  newspapers  and  books  under 
the  ban  of  the  German  military  authorities. 

XV.  All  Americans  must  pay  due  respect  to 
officers  and  men  in  German  uniforms  and  make 
way  for  them  in  all  public  places.  The  penalty 
for  violation  will  be  fine,  imprisonment  or  de- 
portation to  a  concentration  camp. 

Persons  insulting  the  German  uniform  or 
German  officials,  or  Americans  under  the  Ger- 
man protection,  or  who  criticize  National  So- 
cialism will  be  liable  to  deportation,  with  the 
death  penalty  mandatory  for  repetition  of  any 
of  these  offenses.  Anyone  threatening  physical 
harm  to  military  or  civil  authority  will  be  shot. 

XVI.  Any  violations  of  German  authority 
by  groups  of  two  or  more  persons  will  subject 
the  entire  community  to  heavy  fine,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  leaders  of  the  community  will 
be  dealt  with  drastically.  If  those  committing 
these  outrages  are  not  apprehended  a  group  of 
citizens  of  the  community,  selected  at  random, 
will  be  shot,  the  number  depending  on  the 
gravity  of  the  crime. 

XVII.  DTsrespect  for  any  flag  displayed  with 
the  permission  of  the  Occupation  Authorities  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  Flags  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  German  cause  must  be  turned  in  to 
the  authorities  at  once,  or  destroyed.  Non- 
compliance with  this  order  will  result  in  sen- 
tence to  a  concentration  camp,  or  death. 

WASHINGTON,  August  2$,  '944 

Head  of  the  Military  Occupatiow 
OP  THE  United  States  op  America 

Von  MuLtER 
Lieutenant  General 


This  "Proclamation"  carried  In  the  April  Issue  of  your  nnagazme,  has  been  reproduced 
thousands  of  tinnes  In  posters,  trade  publications  and  house  organs.  In  many  cases 
also  the  sheet  was  torn  from  the  magazine  and  put  up  in  stores,  factories  and  offices 
throughout  the  tiation.  That  It  represents  the  absolute  minimum  of  what  Nazi  enslave- 
ment would  impose  on  us  is  evident  from  what  has  happened  and  Is  happening  to  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  now  under  the  German  heel.  Dr.  Beer,  former  official  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  the  author  of  A  Proclamation, 
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Service  with  a  smile:  Soldiers  relax- 
ing at  the  Post  Exchange,  Goodfel- 
low  Field,  near  San  Angelo,  Texas 


THE  Army  is  accustomed  to  doing 
things  in  a  big  way.  Right  now, 
while  wading  into  its  main  task 
of  crushing  Hitlerism,  it  is  also 
performing  various  side  jobs  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  stagger  the  imagination.  One 
of  these  jobs,  tossed  off  quite  inci- 
dentally, is  the  creation  of  the  largest 
chain  of  co-operative  stores  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

In  order  that  every  American .  soldier 
everywhere  may  buy  what  he  wants 
without  profit  to  any  one  but  himself, 
the  Army  has  been  expanding  its  canteen 
system  quietly  but  enormously  during 
the  past  two  years.  As  a  result,  it  has  es- 
tablished a  merchandising  organization 
which  would  make  a  merchant  prince 
feel  like  a  pauper.  Today,  more  than 
3,120  Post  Exchanges  and  branches  are 
in  operation  and  this  vast  chain  of 


stores  is  doing  business  at  the  rate  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Perhaps  you  have  visited  one  of  these 
modem  canteens  or  P.X.'s,  as  most  sol- 
diers call  them.  I  was  in  a  big  one  re- 
cently at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  on  a 

Quartermaster  Replacement  Cen- 
ter troops  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia, 
giving  ice   cream   a  heavy  play 


CLARENCE 
WOODBURY 


payday  afternoon.  Remembering  some  of 
the  makeshift,  packing-box  canteens  of 
the  World  War,  the  scene  made  me  suck 
in  my  breath  a  bit — magnificent  vistas 
of  polished  floors,  gleaming  glass  coun- 
ters, smiling  clerks,  and  miles  of  shelves 
laden  with  everything  the  fighting  man 
(or  woman)  could  desire  from  eating 
tobacco  to  lavender  lingerie. 

The  place  was  jammed.  At  one  counter 
a  passel  of  officers  ranging  from  shave- 
tail to  colonel  were  buying  pigskin  lug- 
gage. At  another,  enlisted  men  were 
snapping  up  insignia  for  their  collars 
and  costume  jewelry  for  their  sweeties. 
Army  nurses  were  mobbing  the  cos- 
metics counter.  At  the  soda  fountain, 
beer  bar  and  lunch  counter,  the  'boys 
were  lined  up  three  deep.  Folding  money 
was  flying  around  like  leaves  in  a  gale 
and  the  cash  registers  were  ringing  like 
chimes  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Big  business  was  afoot  all  right — Fort 
Knox's  P.X.  is  taking  in  $675,000  a 
month  as  this  is  written — but  that  Ex- 
change is  only  one  of  the  thousands, 
large  and  small,  scattered  from  Keokuk 
to  Cairo  and  from  Siwash  to  Sidney. 
All  told,  they  employ  65,000  civilians 
and  at  bases  outside  the  U.  S.  many  en- 
listed men,  and  they  range  in  size  from 
two-clerk  cigarette  stands  to  glittering 
mercantile  emporiums  as  large  as  small- 
city  department  stores. 

At  many  Posts,  butcher  shops,  vege- 
table markets,  filling  stations,  restau- 
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A  mobile  commissary 
troops  when  they're 

rants  and  bowling  alleys  are  run  in  addi- 
tion to  general  stores,  soda  fountains 
and  tap  rooms.  Some  P.X.  branches  are 
shops  on  wheels,  operated  on  trucks 
which  follow  troops  on  maneuvers. 
Others  keep  shop  between  decks  on 
crowded  transports.  Special  P.X.  pla- 
toons are  being  formed  to  accompany 
combat  troops  right  up  to  advanced 
fighting  zones. 

Every  one  of  these  Post  Exchanges  is 
a  local  co-operative,  under  the  control 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Post 
or  organization  it  serves.  Its  profits  go 
right  back  to  its  customers  in  the  form 
of  gifts  or  benefits  or  as  additions  to 
organization  or  post  funds.  Like  any 
well-run  chain  store  system,  however, 
the  whole  vast  organization  is  co-ordi- 
nated and  supervised  by  a  central 
agency — the  Army  Exchange  Service 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Instructions  and  merchandising  advice 
are  issued  regularly  from  headquarters 
to  all  Exchanges  in  the  field,  and  a  cen- 
tral purchasing  agency,  with  ofiices  in 
New  York  City,  makes  price  agree- 
ments with  manufacturers  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  man  in  uniform 
wants  to  buy. 

All  Post  Exchange  managers  in  the 
continental  United  States  are  notified  of 
these  price  agreements  and  can  buy 
goods  directly  from  the  manufacturer 
if  they  wish.  In  all  cases,  the  army  store- 
keeper is  encouraged  to  use  initiative 
and  make  the  most  of  local  conditions, 
just  as  he  would  if  he  were  in  business 
for  his  own  profit.  As  a  result,  he  feels 
largely  on  his  own  and  employs  all  kinds 
of  expedients  to  keep  money  in  the 
doughboy's  pocket. 
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takes  the  stuff  to  the 
away  from  the  post 

At  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  P.X.  chief  figured  he  was 
paying  too  much  for  fresh  vegetables 
for  his  stores  and  restaurants.  Now  the 
Exchange  is  raising  its  own  vitamins 
on  its  own  truck  farm.  At  one  South 
Carolina  camp,  troops  are  getting  all 
the  fine  peaches  they  can  eat  for  practi- 
cally nothing  because  the  canteeen  oper- 
ates its  own  orchard.  In  other  places, 
Exchanges  are  milking  their  own  cows 
and  making  their  own  ice  cream  to  save 
money  for  the  man  in  uniform. 

In  virtually  everything  he  buys,  the 


m 


soldier  gets  a  better  break  than  he  would 
off  the  post.  Cigarettes  are  generally  two 
cents  a  package  cheaper  than  they  are 
outside.  Nickel  candy  bars  go  at  three 
for  a  dime.  The  mark-up  on  more  ex- 
pensive items  amounts  to  only  ten  per- 
cent. Thus,  a  watch  which  costs  $20 
wholesale  and  retails  at  most  jewelry 
shops  at  from  $30  to  $35  is  available 
right  in  camp  at  $22.  Is  it  any  wonder 
most  of  the  boys  swear  by  the  canteen 
today  and  not  at  it  as  a  lot  of  us  did 
back  in  '17  and  '18? 

It  takes  more  than  cut  prices  to  swing 
a  successful  chain  store  system  around 
the  world,  however,  and  one  of  the  main 
reasons  this  immense  mercantile  organi- 
zation has  been  able  to  grow  up  so 
quickly  and  function  so  efficiently  is  to 
be  found  in  the  type  of  officers  who  are 
supervising  the  chain  and  managing  its 
many  outlets.  As  never  before,  Uncle 
Sam's  army  canteens  are  being  run  by 
men  who  know  their  onions. 

To  provide  officers  for  the  service,  the 
Army  opened  a  Post  Exchange  Officer 
Training  School  at  Fort  George  Meade, 
Maryland,  early  in  1941.  Only  bonafide 
merchandising  experts  were  accepted  as 
candidates,  and  since  then  this  school, 
which  recently  moved  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  commissioned  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  American  business. 

I  visited  the  school  a  few  months 
ago.  What  struck  me  even  before  I  went 
in  was  the  number  of  expensive  cars 
parked  outside  the  unpainted  barracks 
building  where  classes  were  being  held — 
Cadillacs,  Packards,  Lincolns,  Buicks. 
It  looked  like  a  first  night  outside  the 
opera.  Inside,  the  scene  was  even  more 
impressive.  A  class  of  forty  business 
men,  most  of  them  over  40  and  getting 
(Continued  on  page  j6) 
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SOME  years   back   a   wag,  wise- 
cracking about  the  huge  sums  owed 
'  by  European  belligerents  to  the 
United  States,  said  that  the  First 
World  War  was  fought  to  end  all  wars 
and  the  next  one  would  be  fought  to  end 
all  debts. 

He  was  speaking  in  jest.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously, however,  he  uttered  a  grim 
truism.  He  put  his  finger  on  the  chief 
issue  that  confronts  the.  American  peo- 
ple and  all  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  in  World  War  II. 

The  present  conflict  is  a  fight  to 
end  all  debts.  Not  debts  of  money 
but  debts  of  injustice,  aggression, 
individual  bondage,  economic  and 
political  slavery,  tyranny,  revenge, 
hatreds,  and  human  misery. 

If  these  debts  are  not  wiped  out 
by  the  present  struggle,  then  all 
mankind  is  enslaved.  The  victorious 
peace  for  which  we  are  all  working  so 
hard,  sacrificing,  and  dying,  will  be 
another  illusion,  another  snare,  another 
death  sentence  for  the  next  generation. 
We  must  not  have  another  Armistice 
that  will  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  ghastly 
interlude  between  the  thunder  of  can- 
nons and  the  roar  of  bombs. 

Of  course,  our  main  business  at  pres- 
ent is  to  win  this  war.  But  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  the  peace  that  is  to 
follow  and  the  means  of  making  it  per- 
manent. We  shouldn't  be  cold  on  the 
subject  when  we  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  this  time.  We  must  realize  that  the 
problems  of  this  war  and  the  peace  that 
is  to  follow  are  inseparable.  Wartime  and 
postwar  planning  are  a  continuous  and 
indivisable  process.  While  we  are  press- 
ing for  a  military  victory,  we  must  also 
be  preparing  for  the  peace  that  will 
come  with  victory. 

One  central  idea  that  I  have  is  that 
when  this  war  is  over  we  must  not  sink 
our  Navy,  or  disband  our  Army,  or  drive 
munitions  makers  out  of  business.  I  think 
every  Legionnaire  will  agree  with  me  on 
that.  We  must  remain  so  strong  that  the 
next  time  a  Hitler  pokes  his  head  up  we 
can  tell  him  to  put  it  down  or  we'll  shoot 
it  off,  and  he'll  mind  us.  We  must  exer- 
cise our  God-given  ingenuity  to  the  end 
that  this  shall  be  the  last  World  War, 
because  another  one,  increased  in  de- 
structive magnitude  in  the  same  ratio 
as  this  war,  would  be  a  world-consuming 
catastrophe.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  task 
as  impossible,  idealistic  or  fantastic. 
Even  if  we  fail  we  must  make  the  effort 
because  the  alternative  is  inevitable 
chaos. 

We  know  now  that  by  disarming  our- 
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selves  after  the  last 
war  we  succeeded  only 
in  making  our  coun- 
try helpless  to  prevent 
this  war.  We  also  have 
before  us  impressive 
proof  of  the  fact  that 
a  peacetime  "arma- 
ment race,"  though 
highly  undesirable,  is 
less  costly  in  lives  and 
economy  than  a  war- 
time scramble  on  our 
part  to  catch  up  with 
the  enemies  that  have  been  permitted 
to  outstrip  us  in  arming  for  our  de- 
struction. 

The  peace  that  we  must  win  must  be 
founded  upon  enduring  principles  of  in- 
ternational justice.  Only  a  rebirth  of 
spiritual  values  can  save  the  world  from 
plunging  into  a  century  of  foreign  and 
civil  wars  which  will  destroy  our  entire 
civilization. 

That  peace  must  be  predicated  on 
the  four  human  freedoms  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  so  aptly  summed  up 
— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

These  four  freedoms  constitute  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
which  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  28  United  Na- 
tions to  defeat  Hitlerism  in  the  world. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  is  the  joint  declara- 
tion of  our  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

It  declared  that  our  countries  and 
their  allies  seek  no  aggrandizement,  ter- 
ritorial or  otherwise;  they  desire  to  see 


no  territorial  changes  that 
do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned;  they 
respect  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which 
they  will  live;  they  will  en- 
deavor, with  due  respect  for 
their  existing  obligations,  to 


further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states, 
great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of 
access  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
raw  materials  of  the  world  needed  for 
their  economic  prosperity;  they  desire  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  be- 
tween all  nations  in  the  economic  field; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny, 
they  hope  to  see  established  a  peace 
which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means 
of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  will  give  assurance 
that  all  men  in  all  lands  may  live  out 
their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
want:  such  a  peace  should  enable  all 
men  to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans 
without  hindrance;  they  believe  that  all 
nations  of  the  world,  for  realistic  as 
well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force. 

In  other  words  when  the  artisans  of 
peace  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 
at  the  end  of  this  war,  they  must  write 
a  world-wide  bill  of  rights.  The  keynote 
of  this  bill  of  rights  must  be  that  right 
is  might,  and  might  must  never  again 
be  right.  All  countries  must  give  up  cer- 
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tain  rights  in  certain  realms  as  their 
specific  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
universal  harmony  and  cooperation  in 
the  family  of  nations.  They  must  par- 
ticularly give  up  the  idea  of  getting 
what  they  want  by  war.  The  day  of 
small  national  units,  each  seeking  to 
preser\'e  political  and  economic  in- 
dependence by  resort  to  fierce  nation- 
alism is  past.  In  the  world  of  tomor- 
row nations  must  subscribe  to  the 
ideal  of  live  and  let  live.  They  must 
learn  to  be  politically  and  economi- 
cally compatible. 

Discussing  guarantees  of  the  peace 
that  is  to  come,  Vice  Admiral  W.  L. 
Rodgers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
has  said  that  we  must  provide  rules 
whereby  nations  would  reduce  inter- 
national  frictions   from  developing 
such  heat  as  to  cause  war.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  rules  will  have  to  be 
backed  up  by  some  source  of  central 
authority   to   enforce   them — in  other 
words  to  police  the  world. 

The  nucleus  of  this  authority  which 
later  should  be  participated  in  by  all 
nations,  must  be  the  English-speaking 
world.  Most  thinking  people  agree  on 
that.  The  peoples  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  have  the  com- 
mon bond  of  tongue,  literature,  and 
ideals.  In  addition  to  these  moral  and 
cultural  ties,  they  will  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  shipping,  food,  raw  materials, 
and  tools.  The  production  of  materials 
and  manufactures  in  exportable  surplus 
today  is  mostly  in  American-British 
hands,  and  so  is  the  shipping  by  which 
alone  these  exportable  surpluses  can  be 


transported.  The  power  inherent  in  these 
economic  controls  will  be  tremendous 
in  a  postwar  bankrupt  world.  By  merely 
regulating  the  flow  of  traffic  enough  eco- 
nomic pressure  can  be  generated  to  force 
any  recalcitrant  member  of  the  postwar 
family  of  nations  to  abide  by  the  rules 


of  decent  living.  Obviously  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  procedure  in  geo- 
politics is  dependent  on  proper  policing 
forces  among  the  nations. 

America  will  be  the  senior  partner  of 
this  world  partnership.  Destiny  has 
maneuvered  America  into  a  strategic 
position  where  she  will  be  the  dominant 
nation  in  the  world. 

Picture  the  situation  at  war's  end. 
Most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  will  be  in  dire  economic  straits, 
many  on  the  edge  of  famine,  their  in- 
dustrial centers  devastated,  their  lands 
become  scorched  earth,  their  workers  un- 
employed, their  governments  tottering. 
They  will  need  help  and  need  it  badly 
if  the  world  is  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Towering  above  them  in  her  greatest 
stature  will  be  America — the  fortress  of 
freedom — the  arsenal  of  liberty  teeming 
with  abundance — the  one  nation 
that  can  supply  the  help  so  des- 
perately  needed  by  the  rest  of 
the  world — money,  food,  ma- 
terials, machinery,  and  the  weight 
and  prestige  of  her  own  success- 
ful example  in  moulding  a  stand- 
ard of  living  not  equaled  in  any 
other  land. 

God  has  placed  in  American 
hands  the  stewardship  of  the 
greatest  productive  strength,  the 
most  potent  striking  power,  and 
the  most  extensive  directive  con- 
trol in  all  history.  These  bless- 
ings carry  with  them  tremen- 
dous obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties. America  must  live  up  to 
them.  That  is  her  new  "manifest 
destiny." 

What  does  command  of  these  mighty 
forces  mean  to  the  American  people? 

It  means  first  of  all  that  our  people 
must  accept  the  inevitable  fact  that 
American  isolationism  in  world  affairs 
is  gone  forever!  The  mantle  of  world 
leadership  has  settled  on  American 
shoulders.  Neither  for  moral  nor  for 


practical  reasons  can  we  ever  discard 
it.  It  is  our  fate. 

America  must  use  the  stewardship 
of  the  mighty  forces  entrusted  to  her 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  That  is 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  her 
strength.  That  is  the  moral  basis  for 
the  end  of  her  isolationism. 

America  from  the  standpoint  of 
her  own  self-preservation  must  use 
these  forces  to  organize  the  world  of 
tomorrow  for  law  and  order  and  thus 
bring  about  universal  security.  That 
is  the  practical  basis  for  the  end  of 
her  isolationism. 

The  American  Legion  recognized 
this.  Its  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee last  May  adopted  a  statement 
of  policy  on  post-war  world  recon- 
struction   that   has   been  approved 
almost    unanimously    by    the  nation's 
press.  That  statement  was  arrived  at 
after  considerable  study  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  Legionnaires  who  had  con- 
sulted with  officials  of  seven  other  na- 
tional organizations. 

That  statement  was  based  first  upon 
an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war,  and 
upon  the  further  all-out  effort  to  win 
and  hold  the  peace  after  the  war. 
It  follows: 

"We  should  realize  what  the  last  war 
proved  and  what  this  war  re-emphasizes : 
That  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  a 
part  of  the  entire  world,  that  we  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people  cannot  escape 
repercussions  from  mighty  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  upheavals  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world;  that  isolationism 
is  dead;  and  that  now  is  the  time  for 
The  American  Legion  to  condition  the 
public  mind  for  a  full  acceptance  of  this 
inexorable  fact;  that  however  complete 
the  military  victory  may  be,  we  cannot 
win  the  peace,  we  cannot  provide  assur- 
ance to  our  people  against  periodic  repe- 
tition of  our  involvement  in  world  catas- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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iiddie  Rickenbacker,  our  greatest 
World  War  flyer,  as  he  looked  back 
in  1918.  But  for  injuries  sustained  as 
a  plane  passenger  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  Eddie  would  be  back  in  service 


^  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  MOORE 


THREE  lights  on  a  match! 
On  the  rough  flying  field  at 
Rembercourt,  Whitey,  husky 
leader  of  C  Flight  of  the  147th 
Pursuit  Squadron,  pushed  his  leather 
cigarette  case  at  his  two  companions. 
Ken  Porter,  the  pint-sized  kid  of  the  out- 
fit, took  one  and  so  did  Billy  Brother- 
ton,  while  motors  revved  preparatory  to 
a  Group  balloon  strafe.  It  was  Brother- 
ton,  always  delighting  in  flaunting  super- 
stition, who  with  an  impish  grin  struck 
an  entire  card  of  sulphur  matches, 
touched  the  torch  to  the  tips  of  his 
friends'  smokes,  then  defiantly  lit  his  own. 

Many  things  happened  in  cycles  of 
three  on  that  memorably  tragic  October 
10,  1918. 

To  begin  with,  on  the  night  before. 
Whitey,  that  is,  First  Lieutenant  Wilbert 
W.  White,  an  official  ace  with  five  con- 
firmed victories,  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  Major  Harold  E.  Hartney, 
Group  commander,  orders  to  return  to 
the  States.  White  was  the  "old  man"  of 
the  Group,  thirty  years  old,  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children.  However 
welcome  the  prospect  of  rejoining  his 
family  at  home,  there  was  also  reluctance 
at  parting  from  companions  with  whom 
he  had  fought  since  July  2d,  when  the 
big  push  was  at  its  hottest. 

"They  want  to  make  me  a  bond  sales- 
man," he  had  complained  to  Porter 
when  he  learned  the  news.  "If  I'm  going 
to  peddle  Liberty  Bonds  for  the  rest  of 
the  war  I'm  going  to  run  up  my  score 
first,  and  you're  coming  with  me." 

"Be  sensible,"  replied  Porter.  "You're 
out  of  this  with  all  honors,  a  real  ace 
with  ribbons  on  your  tunic,  and  your 
family  waiting.  You're  due  to  leave  in 
the  morning.  Spend  the  day  packing.  I 
won't  go  with  you." 

"Then  I'll  go  alone,"  declared  Whitey. 

"It's  blackmail,"  said  Porter.  "Now 
you  know  I'll  go." 
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Porter  and  Ralph  O'Neil,  leader  of  B 
Flight,  accordingly  were  White's  com- 
panions on  dawn  patrol,  which  the  big 
fellow  insisted  upon  making.  Over  Stenay 


the  trio  took  on  five  Fokkers.  Whitey 
was  the  only  one  to  bag  an  enemy,  run- 
ning his  score  up  to  six.  But  that  didn't 
satisfy  him. 


By  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  he  had 
promoted  a  voluntary  patrol  with  the 
same  companions.  Two  hours  of  hunting 
between  Verdun  and  Montfaucon  failed 
to  find  an  enemy  ship.  Returning,  how- 
ever, luck  beckoned,  a  Halberstadt  two- 
seater  far  below.  Porter  and  O'Neil  at- 
tacked from  right  and  left  while  White 
dove  to  come  up  on  his  prey  from  be- 
hind and  beneath — the  blind  angle.  It 
was  Whitey's  burst  that  sent  the  obser- 
vation plane  down  in  flames.  Seven  now. 

His  friends  tried  to  talk  Whitey  out 
of  the  next  mission  of  the  day — a  Group 
balloon  strafe — which  had  been  hurriedly 
conjured  at  headquarters.  Whitey  in- 
sisted upon  going.  Elements  from  three 
squadrons  were  to  take  part,  the  94th, 
27th  and  147th.  Reed  Chambers  was 
designated  balloon-bagger  for  the  Hat- 
in-the-Ring  squadron.  Brotherton's  Spad 
had  the  special  1 1 -millimeter  elephant 
gun  for  the  147th.  Sheparding  the  entire 
formation  was  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

It  was  while  motors  warmed  for  this 
mission  that  the  cigarette  incident  took 
place. 

Meantime  a  brand  new  pilot  had 
joined  C  Flight,  Charley  Cox.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  this  new- 
comer on  his  maiden  flight  over  the  lines 
was  on  White's  mind. 

"Stick  with  me,  Ken.  We've  got  to 
look  after  Cox,"  Whitey  whispered,  as  the 
pilots  moved  toward  their  ships.  Porter 
nodded,  but  the  three-light  supersti- 
tion at  once  began  working — in  his  case 
beneficently.  On  take-off  one  bank  of 
the  Hisso  cut  out,  forcing  Porter  to  land 
hastily.  While  he  climbed  into  another 
Spad  the  147th  planes  circled  over  the 
field.  The  second  motor 
failed,  this  time  develop- 
ing trouble  in  the  water- 
cooling  system,  obliging 
Porter  to  risk  a  landing 
immersed  in  a  blinding 
cloud  of  steam.  The  straf- 
ing expedition  moved  off 
as  Porter  climbed  into  a 
third  Spad — and  the  last 
one  remaining  on  the  field 
— in  a  determination  to 
overtake  the  formation. 
The  wheels  clogged  with 
mud,  whipping  up  a  rock 
from  the  muck.  It  struck 
the  propeller,  splintering  it. 
Porter  barely  managed  to 
stay  right  side  up  in  a 
downwind  landing.  Three 
planes  had  failed  him. 

It  was  the  delay  in  wait- 
ing for  Porter  that  caused 
a  bad  separation  of  the  five 
planes  in  the  i47th's  flight 
from  the  rest  of  the  straf- 
ing formation.  Over  Dun- 
sur-Meuse  eleven  Fokkers 
fell  upon  them.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  picked  off  a 
rear  ship  of  the  German 
group  but  the  enemy  lead- 


er selected  as  his  prey  young  Cox.  who 
had  strayed  through  inexperience.  White 
saw  the  danger.  He  whipped  his  Spad 
into  a  climbing  turn  to  intercept  the 
diving  enemy.  In  this  dangerous  position 
his  guns  jammed.  Whitey  had  always 
said  that  if  one  headed  unflinchingly  at 
a  German,  the  enemy  would  give  way 
first.  This  one  didn't.  Wings  interlocked 
amid  splinters  in  the  crash.  Interlaced, 
the  two  planes  spun  down,  to  kill  both 
pilots  as  they  struck.  Cox  was  saved  and 
Whitey's  score  for  his  last  day  was 
three. 

Brotherton  got  his  balloon,  but  in  the 
hail  of  hardware  which  greeted  him  a 
flaming  onion  seared  his  leg  and  his 
motor  was  shot  away.  In  the  dwindling 
dusk  he  managed  to  get  down  right  side 
up.  He  couldn't  stay  on  his  feet  though. 
All  that  chilly,  drizzling  October  night 
he  lay  in  the  field  where  he  landed. 
W^hen  a  German  patrol  found  him  next 
morning  pneumonia  had  set  in.  He  died 
a  few  days  later  from  that  complication 
in  a  German  hospital. 

Reed  Chambers  didn't  get  his  balloon. 
But  he  did  bag  a  Fokker  in  the  ensuing 
melee,  while  Eddie  Rickenbacker  doubled 
his  score,  and  another  pilot  shot  down  a 
fourth  Fokker.  Together  with  White's 
pyrrhic  victory  and  Billy  Brotherton's 
balloon  the  expedition  accounted  for  six 
enemy  units — and  six  is  twice  three. 

WHITEY  and  Billy  Brotherton  are 
but  heroic  memories  today  but 
one  may  hear  the  details  of  this  epic  of 
the  air  war  from  the  lips  of  Ken  Porter, 
in  a  Manhattan  skyscraper  where  he  is 
a  special  engineering  advisor  to  users  of 


Five  of  a  kind,  American  eagles  of  the  last 
war:  Ralph  O'Neil,  Clayton  Knight,  Harold 
Hartney,  Ken  Porter,  and  Elliott  Springs 
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aviation  fuel  pumps.  And 
within  fifteen  minutes  by 
subway,  or  on  foot  one 
may  find  the  other  princi- 
pal surviving  actors  of  that 
drama  of  battle  skies — all 
accredited  aces — all  still 
active  in  the  business  of 
flying,  all  having  done 
much  to  give  America 
world  air  leadership. 

The  post-war  story  of 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  is 
known  to  all  by  virtue  of 
his  rank  as  "ace  of  Ameri- 
can aces."  In  one  of  the 
newest  additions  to  the 
Rockefeller  Center  group, 
appropriately  named  the 
Eastern  Airlines  Building, 
■  Rick,"  as  president,  di- 
rects the  e.xpanding  net- 
work of  air  transport  run- 
ning from  New  York  to 
the  south  and  southwest  to 
Mexico. 

Because  of  injuries  sus- 
tained in  a  commercial 
plane  crash  some  time  ago, 
Rick  has  been  unable  to 
assume  active  duty,  but  he 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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patient  passenger-car  driver  who  accuses 
him  of  being  responsible  for  coagulating 
trafific  never  thinks  or  says  the  same 
things  about  the  sluggish  passenger  car 
that  can  just  as  effectively  clog  up  traf- 
fic as  a  slow-moving  truck.  But,  withal, 
he  is  a  cheerful  chap,  and  a  car  owner 
himself. 

He  is  a  careful  driver.  In  fact,  he's 
the  most  careful  driver  on  American 
highways.  Every  research  into  highway 
accident  patterns  testifies  vividly  to  his 
virtues  as  a  careful  driver.  There  isn't 
a  man  on  the  long  night  hauls  who 
doesn't,  at  some  time  between  start  and 
unloading  point,  have  to  think  and  act 
with  smooth  coordination  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  massive  piece  of  equipment 
under  his  direction,  to  avoid  accidents 
that  would  be  purely  the  fault  of  a  care- 


A  truck  hauler's  idea  of  paradise 


The  trucks  must  go 
through,  for  they 
carry  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  war  materials 
and  foods  we  need 
to  achieve  victory 


THREE  hundred   and  sixty-five 
nights  a  year,  in  good  weather 
and  bad,  just  about  the  time 
you  turn  out  your  lights  and 
seek  the  friendly  solace  of  your  own  bed, 
over  a  million  of  the  most  misunderstood 
men  in  America  are  just  starting  to  work. 

They  are  the  men  behind  the  steering 
wheels  of  the  gigantic  transport  trucks 
which  carry  commodities  including  par- 
ticularly food  and  war  materials  of  all 
sorts  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
over  our  great  national  highway  system. 
In  the  morning,  with  unfailing  regularity, 
your  table  is  graced  with  citrus  fruit  from 
Florida  and  California — berries  from 
New  Jersey,  melons  from  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Texas — there  is  butter  and  bread 
and  fresh  and  smoked  meats  and  cereals 
and  eggs — that  is  the  American  breakfast 
magic  the  trucking  industry  has  created 
while  you  sleep.  Indeed,  aside  from  the 
glass  of  water  beside  your  plate,  every 
item  of  food  on  your  table,  three  times 
a  day,  has  reached  you  by  motor  truck. 

If  you  happen  to  drink  bottled  water, 
add  that  to  the  list!  As  you  eat  your 
leisurely  and  bountiful  breakfast,  upward 
of  a  million  tired  truck  drivers  are  eat- 
ing gustily  at  some  little  roadside  bar- 
becue place,  gulping  down  indifferent  but 
steaming  hot  coffee,  wolfing  a  brace  or 
two  of  sizzling  hamburgers  laced  with 
raw  onion  and  scads  of  catsup,  doing  the 


whole  refueling 
job  in  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

They  hurry — 
in  order  that  you 
may  take  your 
time.  In  the  in- 
terval during 
which  you  slept 
safely  these  driv- 
ers tooled  loads 
as  high  as  thirty 
tons  over  deserts, 
up  hill  and  down 
dale,  over  moun- 
tains, through 
storms  and  under 
the  serene  light 
of  stars,  traveling 
at  night  in  order 
that  their  trucks 
may  not  unduly 
interfere  with  the 
normal  daytime 
use  of  the  high- 
ways by  passen- 
ger cars.  And,  it's  not  a  prosaic  routine, 
by  any  means,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it's  done  quietly,  efficiently  and  without 
fuss. 

Misunderstood  men?  Of  course!  Any 
passenger  car  driver  who,  at  some  time 
in  his  or  her  life,  has  not  raised  a  bitter 
and  complaining  voice  and  possibly  a 
profane  tongue  against  the  truck  and 
its  driver  that  appear  to  be  momen- 
tarily obstructing  the  free  and  fast  flow 
of  traffic  on  the  highway  ahead,  de- 
serves a  14-karat  golden  halo  and  an 
extra  special  niche  in  Nirvana.  Most  of 
us  have  unthinkingly  sinned  in  this 
respect. 

The  truck  driver  smarts  under  these 
rank  and  manifest  injustices.  He  isn't 
vocal  about  it,  however — the  cartoonists 
to  the  contrary.  He  knows  that  the  im- 


The  driver  gets  the  highball 


less  or  indifferent  passenger-car  driver. 
Not  once  but  many  times  during  each 
night  does  he  face  such  an  emergency. 
A  moment  of  hesitation,  failure  to  think 
fast  and  right — and  precious  lives  would 
be  sacrificed.  He  must  be  resourceful 
enough,  also,  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  a  valuable  cargo.  That  he  is  able 
to  do  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  train- 
ing, his  fitness,  his  alertness. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  morning — along 
any  highway!  The  average  passenger- 
car  driver  abroad  at  this  time  is  prob- 
ably very  tired,  possibly  slightly  intoxi- 
cated, a  little  sleepy — or  thinking  about 
something  other  than  careful  driving. 
Such  a  driver  is  literally  asking  for  an 
accident.  Not  so  with  our  knights  of  the 
open  road,  our  misunderstood  million. 
If  you  isolated  one  or  ten  thousand  of 
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them,  you'd  find  he  was  sleeping  while 
you  were  working;  that  he  ate  a  hot 
meal  in  a  comfortable  home  before  he 
left  for  the  warehouse  or  truck  terminal. 

When  he  crawled  behind  the  wheel  of 
the  great  tractor  he  was  as  fit  as  a  con- 
tinental air  pilot.  He  had  the  comforting 
assurance  that  the  great  power  plant 
under  his  control  had  been  checked  and 
finely  tuned;  that  the  tires  had  been 
carefully  examined  and  the  whole  tractor 
and  trailer  had  been  tested  and  made 
ready  for  the  long  haul  by  a  corps  of 
trained  mechanics,  as  well  trained  and 
just  as  skilled  as  the  highly  touted  and 
advertised  mechanics  around  an  airport. 

When  he  climbed  into  that  cab,  he 
had  his  sailing  orders  and  he  knew  about 
the  weather  he  would  encounter  along 
the  route:  that  there  was  a  heavy  fog 


They're  a  smiling  bunch,  de- 
spite their  heavy  responsibilities 


highway  accidents. 

He  lives  and 
drives  by  rules,  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  He 
stops  at  railroad 
crossings,  he  obeys 
every  speed  law,  on 
the  open  road  and 
through  the  streets 
of  cities,  hamlets  and 
sleepy  little  villages; 
he  invariably  dims 
his  lights  at  the  ap- 
proach of  every  ve- 
hicle. He  never 
knows  when  the 
watchful  eye  of  a 
"spotter"  may  catch 
an  infringement  of 
some  driving  rule 
that  goes  away  be- 
yond the  motor  ve- 
hicle code  of  any 
State.  He  knows 
every  rule  of  high- 


way courtesy — and  observes  them  to  the 
letter. 

Adventure?  These  men  seldom  talk 
about  the  adventure  that  is  virtually 
a  part  of  their  daily  life.  Adventure, 
such  as  they  encounter,  becomes  almost 
commonplace. 

Here's  an  example,  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  the  records,  of  what  can 
happen.  Out  in  Kansas,  a  speeding  pas- 
senger car  cut  ahead  of  three  evenly 
spaced  tractor-truck  combinations  plod- 
ding along  a  slippery  highway  at  a  steady 
30-mile-per-hour  pace.  There  was  a  thin 
coating  of  ice  on  the  concrete  but  it 
didn't  bother  the  heavy  trucks.  A  hun- 
dred yards  away,  the  car  struck  a  curve, 
swerved  as  the  driver  touched  the 
brakes,  skidded  wildly  into  the  guard  rail 
of  a  river  bridge  and  toppled  seven  feet 
into  the  turbulent  water  below. 

The  leading  truck  slid  gently  to  a 
stop,  the  driver  leaped  out,  signaled  to 
the  other  two  drivers,  and  raced  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Just  the  top  of 
the  wrecked  car  showed  above  the  surg- 
ing water.  One  man  entered  the  water 
without  hesitation,  dived,  failed  in  his 
intention  and  tried  again.  Beneath  the 
surface  he  struggled  to  open  an  obsti- 
nately jammed  car  door,  managed  it  at 
last  and  dragged  out  the  driver,  a  badly 
injured  and  hysterical  woman. 

The  two  other  drivers  helped  them 
ashore.  They  wrapped  the  woman  in  a 
warm  blanket  from  the  bunk  behind  the 
driver's  seat.  Two  of  the  drivers  meth- 
odically set  out  and  lighted  warning 
flares  ahead  and  behind  the  parked 
trucks.  Another  fought  his  way  through 
the  blackness  to  a  farmhouse  telephone, 
called  an  ambulance,  reported  the  acci- 
dent to  the  nearest  office  of  the  motor 
police  and  the  highway  department.  It 
was  almost  routine;  before  he  returned, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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along  Route  322  where  it  hugs  the  Juni- 
ata River — that  there  was  a  three-mile 
detour  at  Huntingdon  and  a  bad  sleet 
storm  raging  in  the  mountains  just  out- 
side Pittsburgh. 

Because  he  knows  all  of  these  factors, 
because  he  is  as  physically  fit  as  a  plane 
pilot,  he  is  alert  by  habit  just  at  a  time 
when  most  motorists  are  the  exact  op- 
posite. Consequently,  his  driving  is  a 
fine  pattern  to  follow  and  he  does  more 
than  his  share  in  avoiding  preventable 
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They're  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  these  leviathans  of  the  highway 
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THERE  may  be  a  battleship, 
there  certainly  are  several  large 
tanks,  hidden  in  your  city's 
rubbish  dump.  Well,  there  may 
be  enough  iron,  tin  and  other  metals  to 
build  these  engines  of  destruction  that  in 
the  long  run  are  going  to  give  effective 
answer  to  the  panzer  columns,  the 
Stuka  divers  and  the  U-boats.  And  when 
you  consider  the  number  of  cities  in  all 
the  States  that  are  salvaging  from  their 
rubbish  dumps,  attics  and  cellars  you 
realize  how  much  we  are  getting  into 
the  scrap. 

Los  Angeles  is  "mining"  its  first  bat- 
tleship, or  a  bevy  of  tanks,  from  an  old 
city  rubbish  dump  which  had  been  a 
stone  quarry  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. From  1900  to  1920  the  old  quarr>', 
about  two  acres  in  area  and  a  hundred 
feet  deep,  was  filled  in  with  combustible 
and  non-combustible  junk — no,  no  gar- 
bage— and  "fired"  intermittently  for 
most  of  those  years. 

Remember  you  can't  just  "pick  out" 
the  metals.  It  must  be  done  by  ma- 
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Mr.  Hudson  looks  over  some  silver  spoons.  That's  an  electro- 
magnet the  other  man  holds,  and  it's  picking  out  pieces  of  iron 
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chinery  as  all  pieces  look  alike  after 
being  burnt  up  for  twenty  years.  Two 
or  three  metals  may  be  melted  together. 
All  that  does  not  glisten  might  be  gold, 
for  a  globule  of  gold  looks  as  black  as  a 
piece  of  coal! 

During  the  last  war  old  automobiles 
were  removed  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
which  protrudes  some  twenty  feet  above 
ground  level.  Left  behind  were  hundreds 
of  tons  of  much  needed  metals — iron, 
tin,  bronze,  silver  and  gold.  Until  this 
year  the  rubbish  dump  has  lain  dormant 
except  for  lone  prospectors  who  "worked 
over"  the  junk  in  search  of  silver  knives, 
forks  and  spoons.  They  found  some  and 
once  in  awhile  a  gold  coin. 

Then  Walter  Illick,  a  mining  man 
with  more  imagination  than  the  others 


milled  ten  tons  of  junk  taken  from  the 
dump.  His  samples  showed  such  values 
as  to  indicate  a  rich  vein — shades  of 
1849  ill  1942! 

Arthur  W.  Hudson,  who  owns  and 
operates  a  commercial  sand-blasting 
company  across  the  street,  became  in- 
terested, leased  the  "mineral  rights"  to 
the  dump  from  the  city  and  financed  a 
$15,000  mill. 

Some  mill!  There  has  never  been  one 
like  it.  Ray  Bunch,  Hudson's  chief  en- 
gineer, constructed  the  contraption  out 
of  second-hand  equipment.  Old  ma- 
chinery that  was  made  to  concentrate 
small  pieces  had  to  be  ripped  down  and 
rebuilt  to  concentrate  pieces  fifty  and 
one  hundred  times  as  large.  Although 
this  type  of  mining  had  never  been  at- 
tempted before,  it  is  similar  to  regular 
placer  mining. 

A  drag  line  scoops  the  junk  to  a 
grizzly  where  heavy  iron,  pieces  of  con- 
crete and  tin  cans  are  cast  aside  and 
the  rest  falls  onto  a  conveyor  belt.  It  is 
carried  to  a  huge  revolving  cylinder 
where  it  is  washed  and  broken  up.  The 
"ore"  then  passes  into  a  rotating  screen 


where  fine  junk  sifts  through  to  one 
conveyor  belt  and  coarse  junk  is  forced 
onto  another  belt. 

BUILT  into  the  ends  of  these  belts 
are  electromagnets  which  pick  up 
any  ferrous  material — iron — and  drops  it 
into  a  pile.  The  iron  is  sold  to  steel  mills. 
The  nonferrous  material — tin,  lead,  cop- 
per and  bronze — not  being  affected  by 
the  magnets  passes  into  hydraulic  con- 
centrators where  the  metals  are  removed 
from  the  mass  of  material  and  go  into 
a  "jig."  The  conglomeration  of  no-good 
junk  goes  over  the  side  of  the  dump  into 
the  sump! 

The  metals  from  the  jig  are  segregated 
and  given  a  final  check  for  iron  under  a 
finishing  magnet.  And  the  fine  concen- 
trates (1,000  is  the  finest")  are  double 
checked  for  iron  in  a  magnetic  sepa- 
rator. Then  the  concentrates  are  "bar- 
reled" according  to  kind  and  size  of  the 
metal  and  sold  to  refineries. 

No  use  has  been  found  for  the  end 
product,  the  tons  of  rust  that  are  thrown 
out  with  the  tailings.  Hudson  says  there 
is  a  fortune  in  iron  oxide  in  his  mine  but 


Rear  ends  of  old  automobiles,  old 
chains  and  what  not  help  get  the 
stuff  to  the  revolving  cylinder, 
where  it  is  washed  and  broken  up. 
At  left,  the  magnetic  separator  do- 
ing its  stuff 

he  would  need  a  chemical  plant  to  pro- 
duce it.  He  also  estimates  that  there  is 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  tin  in  his 
mine  but  unless  he  built  a  smelter  it 
would  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
to  "get  it  out." 

The  men  on  the  machinery'  constantly 
watch  the  conveyors  for  special  junk, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  One  man  makes 
a  good  day's  wage  sorting  out  a  ton  of 
broken  glass  according  to  colors.  There 
are  silver  crosses,  buckles  and  rings, 
organization  pins,  medals  and  badges 
galore !  Hundreds  of  coins  show  up,  some 
with  an  interest  value  such  as  the  four 
1836  fifty-cent  pieces,  which  had  been 
carefully  wrapped  together,  melted  and 
fused  into  each  other  almost  beyond 
recognition.  The  most  valuable  single 
"find"  so  far  was  a  lady's  platinum 
wrist-watch  case  set  with  twelve  cut  dia- 
monds. At  first  gold  was  just  an  inter- 
esting sideline  but  enough  was  "dis- 
covered" to  justify  mining  it  and  now- 
bridgework  and  jewelry  yield  about  two 
ounces  of  gold  a  day! 

But  it's  battleships  we're  after.  About 
200  tons  of  junk  is  mined  each  day 
working  double  shift.  This  yields  about 
half  a  ton  of  tin,  ten  tons  of  iron  with 
the  rest  of  the  tonnage  divided  among 
the  other  metals  and  miscellany.  This 
means  that  if  other  dumps  yield  as  much 
as  this  one  there  would  be  enough  tin 
to  replace  our  annual  tin  imports  for 
several  years,  or  about  100,000  tons, 
and  that  there  are  1,000,000  tons  of 
{Continued  on  page  j8) 
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George  Franck  of  the  pro  Giants 
getting  ten  yards  against  the  East- 
ern College  All-Stars.  The  Giants 
are  playing  an  All-Army  team  in 
New  York  on  September  12th  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief.  A  schedule  of  other  A.E.R. 
football  benefits  thus  far  arranged 
will  be  found  on  page  59 


you  never  can  tell  in  football. 
I  know — from      years'  fairly  steady 
work  as  a  player  and  coach.  For  example: 

IN  THE  ARMY  you  do  as  you're 
told. 
I  joined  in  the  spring  of  191 7  and 
went  to  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood  ordered 
men  with  previous  athletic  experience  to 
take  part  in  the  athletic  program  out- 
lined for  all  army  and  navy  training 
camps. 

We  put  together  quite  a  club  and 
played  Great  Lakes  for  the  service  cham- 
pionship at  Kansas  City  that  fall.  This 
was  the  game  when  Rowley  kissed  me 
after  a  long  run. 

Well,  between  halves  Wood  called  on 
the  team.  He  talked  to  several  of  us  and 
just  as  he  turned  to  leave,  casually  re- 
marked in  his  usual  deep  bass  voice: 

"I  realize  you  are  playing  a  tough 
team  and  that  you  are  tired.  Neverthe- 
less, /  expect  you  to  win." 

We  did,  7-0. 

THE  coach  has  never  been  built  who 
doesn't  try  to  "fire"  the  boys  up  be- 
fore a  game.  Hear  this  one  about  the 
man  who  accidentally  but  literally  threw 
cold  water  on  the  flames  he  worked  so 
hard  to  kindle. 

R.  S.  Firebaugh,  ex-Illini  center, 
vouches  for  it.  He  says  he  should  know 
because  he  was  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1925,  undefeated  Dan- 
ville, III.,  High  booked  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  game  with  littler  St.  Joseph,  111., 
also  unbeaten.  John  Thomas  (they  still 
talk  about  him  at  Chicago)  coached 
Danville  and  F.  Berne  Norton  had  St. 
Joe. 

Down  in  the  locker  room.  Coach  Nor- 
ton noticed  his  boys  were  jittery  about 
going  against  "big  time"  Danville.  So 
Norton  really  turned  it  on,  climaxing 
with  a  shout:  "ALL  RIGHT,  MEN, 
GET  OUT  THERE  AND  LAY  IT  ON 
'EM!" 

Norton  in  person  led  the  dash  out 
of  the  room.  He  made  one  mistake. 

Instead  of  opening  the  door  leading  to 
the  field  corridor,  he  picked  the  one 
going  to  the  school  swimming  pool. 

Yes,  the  coach  and  most  of  the  first 
team  were  in  eight  feet  of  cold  water 
before  the  big  parade  halted. 

NEBRASKA  against  Indiana  in  1937. 
Indiana  kicked  off,  Nebraska  re- 
turning to  the  3  5 -yard  line.  On  the  first 
play  from  scrimmage,  Nebraska  ran  a 
24 


Some  informal  anecdotes  by  George  Potsy  Clark,  player,  coach  and 
what-have-you  in  a  career  that  embraced  service  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  varsity  and  the  89th  Division  eleven  which  won  the  A.E.F. 
championship  in  1919,  and  as  coach  on  a  number  of  teams  in  the 
National  Professional  Football  League.  Now  Potsy's  back  in  uniform 
as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  your  Uncle  Sam's  Navy 


Sid  Luckman,  star  quarterback  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  kick- 
ing from  behind  his  goal  post  in  game  with  pro-All  Stars 
for  benefit  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society  which  Bears  won 
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reverse  for  a  touch- 
down. From  then  on 
Nebraska  never  went 
beyond  midfield  and 
made  but  a  single 
first  down. 

Indiana  made  ig 
first  downs,  rolled  up 
a  total  of  some  350 
yards  to  25. 

Yet  the  final  score 
was  Nebraska  6,  Indi- 
ana o. 

There  must  have 
been  something  funny 
about  this  one. 

Fred  Shirey,  Corn- 
husker    tackle,  com- 
ments, "Funny's  not 
the  word  for  it.  It 
was  literally  hysteri- 
cal.   Every    time  it 
looked  like  'curtains' 
our  boys  would  laugh 
those   blues   away  and 
Hoosiers  would  get  so 
'Hyenas'  they'd  press  themselves  right 
into  a  break  for  us." 


The  8 
A.E.F. 
Potsy 


9th  Division  football  team  which  won  the 
.  championship  in  the  spring  of  1919.  That's 
Clark  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  second  row 


ccllcnt  shape.  That's 
why  we  went  so  far  in 
this  really  tough  cir- 
cuit. 

Every  game  was  a 
championship,  because 
the  team  that  lost  was 
dropped  out  of  the 
running.  Such  a  strain 
was  too  much  on  most 
outfits,  dependent  pri- 
marily on  ex-high 
school  or  small  col- 
lege players. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  National  Profes- 
sional Football  League 
today  furnishes  the 
nearest  thing  to  AEF 
competition. 


O' 


dig  in.  The 
upset  by  our 


OUT  of  the  mouths  of  babes — 
Jack  Johnson  and  Frank  Christen- 
son,  two  Brigham  Youngites  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  played  a  lot  of  football  for 
several  years  with  the  Detroit  Lions. 
The  eight-year-old  son  of  Bill  Alfs,  one 
of  the  club's  directors,  was  a  faithful 
fan  and  took  great  delight  in  telling  his 
playmates  about  his  famous  football 
friends.  Going  over  the  w'hole  team  in  a 
neighborhood  "Little  Scorpions"  session, 
Master  Alfs  ended  with: 

"My  gosh,  I  don't  want  to  forget 
Johnson  and  Christenson.  They're  a 
couple  of  Morons,  but  they  sure  can  play 
football!" 

JOHNSON,  by  the  way,  was  a  real 
cowboy  and  owned  a  good-sized  ranch 
in  Utah.  He  was  always  trying  to  get 
team-mates  to  go  horseback  riding  on 
a  day  off. 

He  once  talked  big  Jim  Steen,  a  drug- 
store variety  of  cowhand  from  Brook- 
lyn and  Syracuse,  into  going  for  a  ride. 
They  arrived  at  the  stables  and  Jack 
ordered  a  pair  of  gentle  horses. 

The  attendant  led  the  animals  out  and 
Jack  asked  Jim  which  he  wanted.  Jim 
said  he  would  be  guided  by  Jack's  recom- 
mendation as  long  as  he  could  be  as- 
sured the  horse  was  "safe." 
Johnson  said: 

"I'd  suggest  you  take  the  horse  that 
has  the  saddle  with  a  horn  on  it." 
Steen's  epic  reply: 

"I  thought  you  said  we  wouldn't  be 
going  through  any  traffic." 

Far-seeing  General  Pershing,  who  be- 
lieved whole-heartedly  in  athletics, 
worked  out  an  extensive  program  after 
the  armistice  for  all  AEF  troops.  His 
smart  idea  was  to  keep  the  men  fit  and 
out  of  mischief. 
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Our  old  Camp  Funston  group  became 
the  89th  and  we  continued  our  American 
successes,  in  baseball  as  well  as  football. 

Our  1 91 9  team  was  outstanding  in  the 
championship  series.  Why  shouldn't  it 
have  been  with  such  players  as  these 
among  others — 


ENDS 


TACKLES 


GUARDS 


CENTERS 

QUARTER- 
BACKS 


Higgins 
Clark 

Laslett 
Schweiger 

Barclay 
Thompson 
Withington 

Carside 
Flannigan 

Lewis 
McGoogan 

Lindsev 

Padfield 

Nelson 


Penn  State 
Colorado  College 
Kansas  Univ. 
Colorado  College 
Arizona  Univ. 
S.  Dakota  Univ. 
Harvard 
Colorado  College 
Omaha 

Washington  U. 
Nebraska 
Kansas  LTniv. 
St.  Louis  LTniv. 
Michigan 


I  played  in  the  backfield  and  also 
assisted  in  coaching,  along  with  Withing- 
ton; Pritchard  and  Redfield,  of  West 
Point;  Trumbull  and  Soucy,  of  Harvard; 
Dennie,  of  Brown,  and  Moriarty,  of 
Georgetown. 

Our  gang  knew  the  fundamentals  and 
traditions  of  football,  we  had  an  abund- 
ance of  material  and  we  were  all  in  ex- 


NE  of  the  most 
colorful  of  those 
AEF  games  took  place 
when  we  met  the  4th  Division  for  the 
championship  of  the  Third  Army.  The 
game  was  played  on  an  island  in  the 
Rhine  near  Coblenz.  Although  stands 
had  been  erected,  they  could  accommo- 
date only  a  small  portion  of  the  crowd. 
Trees  were  packed.  Even  stationary  bal- 
loons were  pressed  into  service.  Con- 
gressman Ham  Fish,  famous  Harvard 
player,  was  in  charge  of  the  4th  while 
Paul  Withington,  another  Cambridge 
star,  headed  the  89th. 

A  few  hours  before  the  game,  the 
Chief-of-Staff  of  the  Fourth  called  on 
the  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  89th.  After  the 
customary  book-of-etiquette  greetings, 
the  spokesman  for  the  Fourth  politely 
inquired  as  to  whether  the  89th  had  any 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  if  they 
did  would  they  consider  a  "little  group 
wager"  with  the  Fourth. 

Our  man,  just  as  polite,  asked,  "Just 
how  much  does  the  Fourth  gang  have  in 
mind?" 

"Oh,  say  100,000  francs." 

{Continued  on  page  jp) 


Eshmont  of  Fordham,  member  of  the  College  All-Stars, 
making  ground  against  the  Giants  in  the  1941  game 
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NAV/ STYLE  - 


Some  biros  could 
Always  wrap  a  neat 

•LE66JWG-SOME  COULDNf 
OR.  WOULD  Mr  ^ 


OFFICERS  BdO-TS  VAJEREnV  classed  as  LE6G(Mgs-  medical  SER6EAmS,ETC.  who  WERE  ALLOWED 
6UT  THEv'd  do  \H  a  P/NCH   \m»TH  any  bock-  "f"^  OF  WEAR\M6  LEATHEIi  PUTfEES 

CTHAT  tS       YOU  WERLe^A^T  CAUGHT  TRYING  VT»  )  WERg  THE  ENViV  OF  EVJEKT  OTHER  EMLVSTFD  MAM 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  SEPT  19-21 


EDITORIAL 


Tighten  Your  Belt 

THE  war  is  going  badly  for  our  side  as  these  lines 
are  written,  and  we  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  will  go  worse  before  it  goes  better. 
You  simply  can't  let  your  Hitlers,  Hirohitos  and  Mus- 
solinis  get  a  head  start  in  the  business  of  mass  murder 
and  then  hope  to  catch  up  on  them  and  snuff  them  out 
without  expending  a  tremendous  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure.  We  have  counted  the  cost,  and  will  pay  the 
price  for  victory.  And  we'll  take  care  of  group  insurance 
for  mankind  when  we  get  some  free  time  after  the  next 
Armistice.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  average  Legion- 
naire feels  about  that  important  matter  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  human  beings  read  National  Commander 
Stambaugh's  A  World  to  Win  on  page  16. 

Meanwhile,  we  civilians  have  simply  got  to  realize  that 
any  such  thing  as  business  as  usual  is  out,  for  the  dura- 
tion. The  various  forms  of  rationing  now  in  effect  will 
be  intensified  in  the  coming  months,  and  the  regulations 
will  be  stiffened.  You're  going  to  buy  fewer  clothes  than 
you've  bought  in  the  past,  and  probably  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  you'll  be  wearing  patches  on  your  cloth- 
ing and  will  regard  them  as  badges  of  honor.  Those  who 
live  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  continental  United 
States  are  not  going  to  get  fuel  in  the  quantities  they 
used  last  year,  and  thousands  of  families  will  have  to 
close  off  rooms  and  get  along  with  smaller  quarters  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather.  There  will  probably  be  sufficient 
food  for  all,  but  there  will  be  times  in  the  next  eight  or 
nine  months  when  grocers  will  be  unable  to  furnish  you 
with  certain  things,  and  you  will  have  to  get  along  with 
substitutes. 

So  what?  The  day  when  a  war  could  be  carried  on  by 
small  professional  armies,  while  populations  felt  no  dis- 
comfort, is  definitely  past.  Even  so  rich  a  country  as 
ours,  waging  a  war  which  is  ablaze  in  virtually  every 
section  of  the  globe,  has  to  tighten  its  belt  while  it  makes 
certain  that  its  armed  forces  get  everything  they  need  to 
make  certain  of  victory.  The  civilians  of  Britain  and 
Germany  have  been  subjected  to  bombing  attacks  which 
have  in  some  cases  been  more  devastating  than  front- 
line action  in  any  previous  war.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
people  of  this  land  will  have  many  experiences  such  as 
those  visited  upon  London,  Coventry,  Cologne  and  Ham- 
burg, but  it  is  likely  that  our  enemies  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  knock  out  some  of  our  factories,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  who  man  the  Observa- 
tion Posts  of  the  Army's  Aircraft  Warning  Service  are 
the  links  in  our  chain  of  defense  which  promises  them 


a  warm  reception  and  certain  death.  If  the  discomforts 
we  civilians  are  having  to  endure  do  no  more  than  double 
in  their  intensity  we  shall  count  ourselves  mighty  lucky. 

One  other  thing.  Work  stoppages  in  factories  producing 
war  goods  must  cease.  The  Federal  Government  has  set 
up  adequate  machinery  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  if  either  side  feels  that  it  isn't 
getting  a  square  deal.  Let  that  machinery  be  brought 
into  play,  but  let  not  the  war  goods  machinery  stop.  He 
who  stops  it  now  commits  treason  under  the  definition 
of  that  term  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  such  a  stoppage  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  game  is  worth  the  candle.  A  negotiated  peace 
would  mean  Axis  victory,  and  slavery  for  us  and  our 
children  for  countless  generations.  We'll  be  in  there 
throwing  punches  until  eventually  we  put  across  the 
knockout  blow. 

Those  Elections 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  us  Americans,  elections 
to  Congress  of  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  approximately  one-third  of  the  United 
States  Senate  are  to  be  carried  on  this  fall.  It  is  part  of 
the  price  democracy  must  pay  that  fairly  frequent  elec- 
tions be  held.  During  the  piping-  days  of  peace  political 
conflicts  that  arouse  animosities  are  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  When,  however,  the  nation  is  fighting  for  its 
existence  such  contests  can  do  great  injury  to  the  na- 
tion's cause  unless  they  are  carried  on  in  a  broad,  patriot- 
ic spirit. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  person  has  the  temerity 
to  run  for  office  this  year  unless  he  has  proved  by  both 
word  and  deed  that  he  supports  the  war  effort  one  hun- 
dred percent.  The  American  Legion  is  not  interested  in 
partisan  politics:  its  members  belong  to  all  parties  which 
actually  support  the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States. 

Once  the  elections  are  over,  let's  get  back  to  the  only 
job  that  we  civilians  are  interested  in,  all-out  production 
for  victory.  To  carry  animosities  past  election  day  is 
foolish  and  dangerous. 

We  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  531  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
will  legislate  for  us  in  the  sessions  beginning  next  Janu- 
ary will  in  the  aggregate  measure  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  great  Congresses  of  the  past.  They  will  translate 
our  inflexible  wUl  to  victory  into  the  action  which  w.fl 
assure  our  fighting  men  the  arms  and  equipment  they 
must  have  to  bend,  break  and  demolish  the  Axis. 

Politics  is  completely  out  beginning  November  3d. 


c^Tor  Qod  and  (^ountrv,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  following  purposes  -  To  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of 
our  association  in  the  Great  War,-  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the 
master  of  might,  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy ;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by 
our  devoiion  to  mutual  helpfulness.  —  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion 
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ITS  AIM 


North  Hudson  (New  Jersey)  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
a  new  station  wagon,  thanks  to  West  Hoboken  Legion  Post 

LEGIOIM  HABIT 


IT'S  AN  old  Legion  habit,  this  thing 
of  caring  for  community  needs,  and 
it  is  a  mighty  good  one.  Years  and 
years  ago,  when  the  Legion  was 
ver>'  young,  some  of  the  more  active 
community-minded  Posts  looked  about 
in  their  own  home  sections  for  some  cry- 
ing community  need — something  which 
was  being  neglected.  Some,  in  the  smaller 
communities,  organized  fire  companies 
and  provided  equipment;  others  found 
other  things  to  do  in  a  helpful  way. 


.  .  .        a  GOOD 
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Carroll  Post  of  Westminster,  Maryland,  whooped  up  the  sale  of 
War  Bond  and  Stamps  by  use  of  its  rolling  public  address  system 


A  surprisingly  large  number  of  Posts 
— the  members  spurred  by  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  first-aid  to  the  wounded  and 
removal  of  men  from  the  battlefield — 
turned  to  first-aid  and  life-saving  pro- 
grams, supplying  community  ambulances, 
providing  additional  needed  hospital 
equipment  and  on  up  the  scale  to  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  completely  equipped  hospitals. 
Public  health  and  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured  has  always  been  a  major  Legion 
work  because  the  men  of  the  Legion 
learned  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  effi- 
cient first-aid  for  the  injured  and  medical 
care  for  the  sick  in  a  rough,  tough  school. 

So,  when  the  major  disaster  of  a  total 
war  came  down  upon  our  country  these 
Legion  Posts  needed  to 
do  but  little  stream- 
lining of  their  more 
than  twenty-year- old 
hospital  and  public 
health  programs  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  Complete 
emergency  units  with 
squad  cars,  field  radio 
units,  station  wagons 
for  quick  transporta- 
tion, motor  drawn  pub- 
lic address  systems,  am- 
bulances,   and  other 
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similar  motorized  outfits  for  public  use 
were  quickly  put  into  service  by  Posts 
and  their  Auxiliaries.  At  the  same  time 
the  hospital  assistance  program  has  not 
been  neglected — it  has  been  strength- 
ened. 

"Our  Red  Cross  Chapter  needed  a 
high-powered  car  to  enable  it  to  rush 
a  group  of  nurses  to  any  point  if  a  dis- 
aster should  occur,"  writes  Publicity  Offi- 
cer L.  J.  Heinrich  of  West  Hoboken 
Post,  Union  City,  New  Jersey.  "Due  to 


Another  ambulance  —  Babylon 
(New  York)  Post  this  time.  At 
left,  Orlando  C.  Crowther  Post, 
Canton,  Illinois,  gives  check  for 
hospital  room 


roll  Post  of  Westminster,  Maryland,  put 
its  motorized  public  address  system,  on 
which  it  had  spent  more  than  $2,000, 
into  the  War  Bond  sale  campaign  it  did 
so  in  the  old  Legion  tradition  of  pre- 
paredness. Francis  C.  Keefer,  Chairman 
of  the  Post's  Public  Address  Commit- 
tee, writes  that  the  sound  truck  and 
crew  went  into  the  campaign  in  a  big 
way,  visiting  every  town  in  Carroll 
County,  and  even  operating  on  the  out- 
side. At  each  stop  speakers  made  an 
appeal  for  the  sale  of  bonds  and  stamps, 
and  booster  material  was  distributed. 
This  campaign  is  being  continued. 


the  pressure  of  other  wartime  expenses 
the  chapter  budget  could  not  be 
stretched  to  permit  the  purchase  of  such 
a  piece  of  equipment.  Our  Post  volun- 
teered to  buy  a  station  wagon  for  the 
chapter  and  funds  were  raised  from  the 
Post's  own  membership.  No  outsiders 
were  solicited — in  fact  the  fund  was 
oversubscribed  within  a  few  days  and 
when  the  presentation  of  the  station 
wagon  was  made  to  the  North  Hudson 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  went  with  it  to 
provide,  at  least  for  a  while,  for  its 
maintenance." 

There  is  only  a  shadow  of  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  caring  for  the  in- 
jured and  public  defense.  So,  when  Car- 


Also,  another  iron  lung — Henry  P. 
Smith  Post,  Rome,  New  York,  is 
the  donor.  At  left,  emergency  unit 
provided  by  Goshen,  Indiana, 
Legion  and  Forty  'n  Eight 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Legion 
ambulances  have  been  rolling,  at  first  in 
isolated  communities  which  were  with- 
out hospital  facilities.  There  is  still  need, 
and  that  need  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  smaller  communities.  Since  last  De- 
cember a  number  of  ambulance  presenta- 
tions have  been  reported,  the  latest  one 
by  Babylon  (New  York)  Post  which  has 
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"Choctaw,"  one  of  the  glories  of  old 
Natchez  restored  by  Legion  effort,  is  now 
the  home  of  Herbert  J.  Remondet  Post 


been  dedicated  to  the  service,  without 
charge,  of  all  the  residents  of  that  sub- 
urban Long  Island  village.  And  that, 
too,  is.  in  the  Legion  tradition. 

Commander  Edward  J.  Ryan  reports 
that  the  ambulance,  manned  by  a  crew 
of  specially  trained  Legionnaires,  made 
seven  runs  in  the  week  following  its 
dedication,  two  of  which  were  long  ones 
to  Veterans'  Hospital  No.  8i,  Bronx. 

A  fine  piece  of  community  service 
was  accomplished  by  the  members  of 
Orlando  C.  Crowther  Post  of  Canton, 
Illinois,  recently  when  Commander 
Claude  H.  Seaton  presented  a  check  to 
F.  A.  Nelson,  President  of  the  Graham 
Hospital  Board,  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
completely  furnish  a  room  in  a  new  ad- 
dition to  the  hospital.  And  at  Rome, 
New  York,  Henry  P.  Smith  Post  made 
another  notable  contribution  to  com- 
munity service  when  it  gave  an  iron 
lung  to  the  Rome  and  Murphy  Memorial 
Hospital  and  a  portable  respirator  and 
resuscitator  to  the  city  as  a  part  of  the 
ambulance  equipment.  A  balance  was 
left  in  the  fund  after 
purchase  of  the  two 
appliances,  and  this 
has  been  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of 
additional  supplies 
of  oxygen. 

Henry  P.  Smith 
Post  stands  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort 
Stanwix  where  the 
Stars  and  Stripes 
were  first  flown  in 
battle  —  August  3, 
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1777 — a  flag  hurriedly 
patched  together  with 
materials  hastily  gath- 
ered— the  red  of  a 
petticoat,  the  white 
of  a  soldier's  shirt  and 
the  blue  from  an  offi- 
cer's uniform  coat. 
The  flag— Old  Glory 
— is  kept  flying  from 
the  same  spot  by  this 
Legion  Post,  and  in  its 
shadow  the  Post  car- 
ries on  a  valued  com- 
munity service  and 
home  defense  pro- 
grams. Commander 
A.  J.  Baker  writes 
that  a  condition  was 
attached  when  the 
iron  lung  was  pre- 
sented "that  its  use 
and  benefits  should  be 
forever  available  to 
the  children  and  resi- 
dents of  Rome  with- 
out charge  or  cost  at 
any  time." 

Another  piece  of 
rolling  stock  built  and 
equipped  to  meet  any 
necessity  is  the  emer- 
gency unit  now  oper- 
ated by  Goshen  (Indiana)  Post  and 
Voiture  Locale  No.  229,  Forty  and  Eight. 
Placed  at  the  service  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  of  Goshfen  and  the 
sheriff  of  Elkhart  County  for  use  in 
emergency  or  disaster  at  any  time,  the 
unit  is  manned  by  three  crews  of  six 
men  each  operating  on  a  basis  of  eight 
hour  shifts.  The  unit  commander  and 
driver  operate  the  lights  and  speaker 
unit  and  direct  the  work.  The  truck  is 
subject  to  call  at  any  time  and  is  kept 
in  the  garage  at  the  Legion  Home. 
The  unit  is  equipped  with  such  items 


as  sound  equipment, 
four  sealed  beam 
floodlights,  electric 
lanterns,  wood  barri- 
cades, oil  flares,  red 
flags,  danger  signs, 
pike  poles,  splints, 
stretchers,  blankets, 
axes,  shovels,  wreck- 
ing bars,  saws,  exten- 
sion ladder,  hot  wire 
blankets,  ropes  for 
guard  lines,  bolt  and 
wire  cutters,  galvan- 
ized buckets,  sledge 
hammer,  crash  hel- 
mets, block  and  tackle, 
complete  first  aid  out- 
fit, fire  extinguishers, 
and  other  tools  and  appliances.  Much 
of  the  equipment  was  contributed  by 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Goshen. 
It  is  complete  and  ready  to  roll. 

"Choctaw" 

WITH  the  formal  dedication  of 
"Choctaw"  by  Herbert  J.  Rem- 
ondet Post -on  June  12th,  another  of  the 
fine,  historic  old  homes  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  has  been  completely  restored 
and  the  Legion  Post  has  one  of  the  finest 
homes  in  all  the  South.  Two  and  a  half 
years  of  effort  and  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $40,000  were  required  to 
liestore  "Choctaw"  to  its  former  grandeur. 
It  now  stands  as  a  memorial  to  Alvarez 
Fisk,  whose  home  it  was,  a  great  public 
benefactor  who  founded  and  endowed 
the  first  free  school  for  white  children 
in  Natchez. 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  impressive 
dedicatory  ceremonies  were  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Brigadier  General  Claire  Lee 
Chennault,  commander  of  the  American 
Volunteer  Group  in  China — the  famous 
Flying  Tigers. 


Sura-Wiersgalla  Post,  Independence,  Wisconsin,  has  all  its  members 
in  uniform  and  has  made  a  record  that  larger  Posts  could  be  proud  of 
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"Choctaw"  was  built  in  1833.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  stately  specimen  of  classic 
architecture,  three  stories  in  height  with 
a  basement  floor,  which  will  be  used  for 


all  hollow,"  declares  Publitician  Martin 
A.  Wiemer  of  Sura-Wiersgalla  Post  of 
Independence,  Wisconsin.  "Our  outfit 
has  sixty-three  members,  has  been  over 


has  been  uniformed.  We  claim  to  be  the 
first  Post  in  the  entire  Northwest  to  be 
entirely  uniformed. 

"More  than  that:  the  uniforms  were 
bought  with  Post  funds.  All  our  Past 
Commanders  are  living  and  until  this 
year  all  were  members  of  the  Post.  Our 
town  has  a  population  of  i.ioo;  we  own 
and  operate  a  motion  picture  theatre, 
have  had  a  Junior  Baseball  team  that 
has  gone  into  the  Department  competi- 
tion for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  have 
one  of  the  finest  child  welfare  programs 
in  the  Department,  own  and  maintain 
fine  club  rooms,  are  out  of  debt,  and 
have  pledged  to  buy  a  $50  War  Bond 
each  month  for  the  duration." 

Men's  Auxiliary 

WORLD  War  Nurses  Post  of  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  being  composed 
of  women,  could  not  organize  an  Auxili- 
ary Unit — a  handicap  that  was  overcome 
by  the  organization  of  an  auxiliary  out- 
fit composed  of  men.  The  idea  went 
over  with  a  bang — as  it  did  in  Chicago 
some  years  ago  when  Jane  A.  Delano 
Post  organized  its  "Axillary." 


At  Seattle,  Washington,  World  War 
Nurses  Post  organized  an  auxiliary 
of  menfolks — "Salmonites,"  with  a 
"Royal  Chinook"  to  boss  them 

the  Legion's  club  rooms.  Vast  Corin- 
thian columns  support  the  portico  and 
the  railings  are  of  hand-turned  wood, 
and  upon  entering  the  wide  front  door- 
way the  great  hall  and  an  unusual  wind- 
ing stairway  meets  the  eye.  Hand  carved 
Greek  roses  and  garlands  of  the  interior 
woodwork  express  the  decorative  skill  of 
ante-bellum  days. 

Despite  its  massive  masonry  and  the 
sturdiness  of  its  construction,  ill  usage 
and  the  passing  years  reduced  "Choctaw" 
to  a  mere  memory  of  its  former  beauty. 
The  struggle  with  time,  without  some 
help,  proved  too  severe  for  the  mansion 
— plaster  crumbled,  weeds  sprouted  on 
the  brick  steps,  and  cobwebs  draped  the 
graceful  entrance.  Then  Herbert  J. 
Remondet  Post  took  a  hand.  The  work 
of  bringing  the  historic  old  mansion  back 
to  its  original  state  of  magnificence  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  a  Restora- 
tion Committee  composed  of  Joseph  F. 
Dixon,  now  Department  Commander  of 
Mississippi,  as  Chairman,  Post  Com- 
mander Lewis  R.  Martin,  John  R.  Jun- 
kin,  B.  C.  Geisenberger,  William  Ken- 
dall, R.  E.  Enochs  and  Robert  Walcott. 
The  Committee  plans  to  exhibit  a  col- 
lection of  war  relics  and  documents  in 
memory  of  Alvarez  Fisk,  and  another 
of  the  "So  Red  the  Rose"  era,  donated 
by  Stark  Young. 

Is  It  a  Record F 


Hollywood  (California)  Post  paid  honor  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
by  planting  a  tree,  named  for  him,  on  its  beautiful  clubhouse  grounds 


the  top  in  membership  for  ten  consecu- 
tive years  and  every  member,  since  1939, 


comwq  +0. 


r 


'N  THE  June  number  a  South  Da- 
kota Post  boasts  one-half  its  num- 
ber in  uniform.  We  can  beat  that  record 


The  Seattle  auxiliary  force  took  the 
name  of  "Salmonites,"  derived  from  the 
salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry  in 
that  area.  A  formal  initiation  ceremony 
provided  fun  for  an  evening,  reports 
Margaret  E.  Neel,  Chairman  of  the 
Men's  Auxiliary,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  a  stand  of  colors  was 
presented,  bought  with  the  $1  member- 
ship fees  paid  in  by  each  of  the  "poor 
fish."  Department  Commander  Richard 
Ott,  Department  Adjutant  Fred  M. 
Fueker  and  other  Department  officers 
{Conthiued  o?i  page  60) 
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How  many  remember  Headquar- 
ters Hill  in  Camp  Upton  in  1917- 
1919?  Next,  the  same  hill  in  1922, 
and,  bottom.  Headquarters  Hill  as 
it  appears  in  today's  revived  Camp 
Upton,  a  Reception  Center 


YAPHANK.  .  .  .  Ever  hear  of  it? 
In  answer  to  which  question 
would  come  a  rousing  chorus  of 
"Hell,  yes!"  from  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Legionnaires  and  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  are  part  of  our 
present  Army.  It's  one  of  those  town 
names  that  stick  in  the  memory  like  Osh- 
kosh  or  Kokomo  or  Walla  Walla  or 
Skaneateles — favorites  of  stage  comedi- 
ans in  the  old  days  of  vaudeville  and  per- 
haps even  now  in  the  renaissance  of  that 
form  of  entertainment. 

Perhaps  some  may  better  remember 
that  locale  as  Camp  Upton —  the  training 
grounds  of  New  York's  National  Army 
Division,  the  77th — but  we  feel  that 
Yaphank  is  more  familiar.  For  instance, 
in  the  history  of  the  77th  Division  which 
was  designed  and  written  in  the  field  in 
France  and  published  in  New  York  in 
1 91 9,  we  find  this  reference  to  its  first 
home: 

"When  the  U.  S.  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  training  camp  for  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  National  Army 
was  to  be  located  at  Yaphank,  the  ques- 
tion universally  asked  was:  'Where  is 
Yaphank?' 

"  'On  Long  Island,'  the  worldly  replied. 

"Today  Long  Island  owes  its  prom- 
inence not  to  the  fact  that  Yaphank  is 
located  within  its  geographical  confines 
but  rather  that  it  is  the  island  upon 
which  Yaphank  is  situated." 

iTiese  Heinis  JiemleHs 
maka  SuaeJI  bucWehs 
?of  Caff i^in  ujxtei^ 


tor  Moore's  son.  Bob 
(a  graduate  of  New 
York  Military  Acad- 
emy), Ernest  Truex's 
boy,  as  well  as  Ezra 
Stone  (Henry  Aldrich 
on  the  radio)  and 
others.  And  all  receipts 
go  to  service  relief  funds. 

Upton  was  used  as  a  debarkation  camp 
— along  with  Mills,  Merritt  and  Dix— 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  troops  that  came 
home  from  the  A.  E.  F.  to  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Hoboken.  Our  outfit 
cleared  through  Upton  the  latter  part  of 
May,  19 1 9,  on  its  way  back  to  Kansas, 
but  outside  of  intense  heat  in  that  scrub- 
oak  and  pine  section  of  Long  Island,  of 
recovering  our  barracks  bags  (well  looted) 
after  not  having  seen  them  since  the  time 
we  entered  the  front  lines  in  August, 
1918,  of  innumerable  physical  inspections, 
of  being  thoroughly  deloused  again  after 
having  been  assured  the  cleansing  process 
at  Camp  Pontanezen  would  be  the  final 
one,  our  memory  of  old  Upton  is  hazy. 


It  was  at  Yap- 
hank— Camp  Up- 
ton, if  you  will — 
that  a  then  fairly 
young  and  not  too 
well  known  com- 
poser, Irving  Ber- 
lin, reported  for 
service  and  it  was 
there  that  this  sol- 
dier composed  and 

produced  the  all-soldier  show,  "Yip,  Yip, 
Yaphank,"  which  became  a  Broadway 
success.  Remember  "Oh,  How  I  Hate  to 
Get  Up  in  the  Morning?"  If  memory 
serves  us,  that  was  a  part  of  the  score  of 
"Yip,  Yip,  Yaphank,"  and  it  wasn't  until 
recently  we  learned  that  "God  Bless 
America,"  which  became  a  sort  of  sub 
national  anthem  after  its  introduction 
by  Kate  Smith  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
was  composed  as  a  finale  for  the  Yip,  Yip 
show,  but  was  never  used  and  lay  dor- 
mant until  Kate  popularized  it. 

And  at  the  same  Camp  Upton — now  a 
Reception  Center  for  thousands  of  young 
men  being  called  into  service  from  New 
York  City  and  part  of  New  York  State — 
Irving  Berlin  recently  whipped  into  shape 
his  new  musical  show,  "This  is  the  Army," 
an  all-soldier  show  which  is  a  Broadway 
sellout.  The  cast  includes  a  number  of 
sons  of  the  stage's  notables,  such  as  Vie- 


When  we  visited  out  there  several  times 
last  fall,  there  was  nothing  we  remem- 
bered— quite  a  large  group  of  dilapidated 
tents  remained,  but  the  old  barracks  had 
long  since  been  razed  and  gleaming  new 
barracks  occupied  only  a  small  part  of 
the  old  camp  site. 

Why  all  this  reminiscing?  It  was  in- 
spired by  two  pictures  that  came  to  us 
from  Legionnaire  R.  G.  J.  Stevenson,  ex- 
Red  Arrow  man,  of  1334  West  Tioga 
Street,  Philadelphia.  We  show  those  pic- 
tures— the  tower  on  Headquarters  Hill, 
Camp  Upton,  taken  during'1918,  and  the 
snapshot  of  two  men — and  this  is  what 
Stevenson  had  to  say  about  them : 

"Enclosed  are  two  pictures  of  Head- 
quarters Hill  at  Camp  Upton,  Long 
Island — the  postcard  view  being  one  I 
sent  home  in  September,  1919,  and  the 
snapshot,  one  I  took  on  a  visit  in  1922 
when  the  old  camp  had  reverted  to  the 
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'desert'  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The 
sign  held  aloft  by  the  two  men  in  the 
picture  was  found  on  the  ground  near  the 
flag  pole.  [With  our  failing  eyesight  and 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  we  de- 
ciphered thereon:  Cantonment  Police 
Officer — Lieut.  H.  P.  Jaenike,  although 
we're  not  sure  of  the  name. — Company 
Clerk.] 

"The  holders  of  the  sign  are  Charles 
Cronauer  of  Jeffersonville,  New  York, 
who  because  of  age  saw  no  active  service 
but  was  employed  at  Upton  as  time- 
keeper of  the  Salvage  Division,  and  Dan 


liKe  9yr  we  Coryip'^i^  -to 
Su'6c^ibe  One  hu^t^i^f 
p'cenP  -  So,  I'w  puttrVv' 
Mou  douort  for  MxtO 


leffoutU  me 
>vie,  Safqe." 


Ruth  of  Patchogue,  Long  Island,  an  ex- 
serviceman  whose  outfit  I  fail  to  re- 
member. 

"I  took  the  snapshot  because  the  spot 
was  of  interest  to  me  as  I  stopped  off  at 
Camp  Upton  for  a  year  after  being  dis- 
charged. Returned  with  t'ne  3  2d 
Division  from  the  A.  E.  F.  I 
grabbed  the  first  job  in  sight — 
got  my  discharge  at  12:30  and 
went  to  work  at  i  p.  m.  as  chief 
clerk  of  the  Salvage  Division. 

"I  did  want  to  get  a  picture  of 
Headquarters  Hill  as  it  is  now 
and  asked  several  young  men 
from  around  my  home  who  are 
stationed  at  Camp  Upton  to  take 
one,  but  they  must  suspect  I  have 
Fifth  Column  intentions,  as  none 
of  them  has  supplied  it.  So  if  you 
want  the  third  picture  to  round 
out  the  'now'  end  of  the  set,  you 
will  have  to  try  your  luck." 

We  tried  our  luck  and  you  see 
the  result — a  Headquarters  Hill  barren 
of  the  barracks  that  once  stood  there, 
but  with  a  fire-watch  tower  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  point  where  the  obser- 
vation tower  of  191 7-18  stood.  Our  good 
friend,  Arthur  F.  Wolf,  ist  Lieutenant, 
Infantry,  Public  Relations  Officer  for 
Camp  Upton,  had  this  photograph  taken 
especially  for  use  in  Then  and  Now.  The 
lieutenant's  offices  are  in  the  new  Head- 
quarters building,  thoroughly  modern, 
and  distant  from  old  Headquarters  Hill. 

SEPTEMBER,  \w 


The  impressive  structure  above  was  the  German  submarine  shelter 
and  repair  sheds  at  Bruges,  Belgium,  in  World  War  I.  A  second 
front  will  require  the  retaking  of  this  base  from  the  Nazis 


The  noted  Hill  is  now  in  a  little  used 
corner  of  the  present  Camp  Upton — the 
road  up  which  the  three  husky  doughboys 
are  walking  starts  from  behind  where 
the  present  Fire  House  and  camp  bakery 
are  situated. 

Again  taking  the  liberty  of  lifting  ma- 
terial from  the  77th  Division  History, 
with  a  salute  of  thanks  to  the  77th  Di- 
vision Association  which  published  it  in 
1919,  we  learn: 

"As  the  new  officers  appeared  at  camp 
in  1 91 7,  they  found  themselves  preceded 
by  that  august  body,  the  Military  Police, 
one  of  whom  directed  them  to  'The  Hill,' 
where  they  reported  to  the  Commanding 
General,  J.  Franklin  Bell.  .  .  .  Every 


week  end  brought  thousands  of  friends 
and  relatives  to  visit  the  soldiers.  They 
arrived  by  train,  in  automobiles,  and 
even  in  trucks,  bringing  with  them  good 
cheer  and  numerous  gifts.  The  men  saw 
to  it  that  the  visitors  enjoyed  a  full  day. 
There  was  always  a  sight-seeing  tour,  in- 
cluding a  view  from  the  observation  tower 
on  Headquarters  Hill.  There,  various 
places  of  interest  were  pointed  out.  .  .  . 
With  the  advent  of  the  holidays,  the  en- 
tire camp  was  granted  half -leave  for 
Christmas,  and  half  for  New  Year.  A 
huge  thirty-foot  Christmas  tree  resplend- 
ent with  colored  electric  lights  was 
erected  on  'The  Hill'  and  gifts  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Red  Cross  to  those  who 
remained  in  camp." 


AS  WAS  true  of  M.  P.'s, 
xV.  the  men  who  served 
with  the  Medical  Corps 
came  in  for  an  undue 
amount  of  razzing — "pill- 
rollers"  was  the  contemp- 
tuous nickname  for  'em — 
but,  brother,  what  would 
we,  or  at  least  those  of  us 
who  were  wounded  or  be- 


Many  ex-patients 
will  remember  the 
dressing  room  at 
Base  Hospital 
119  at  Savenay, 
France,  above. 
Right,  the  dispen- 
sary at  Base  119, 
with  Blumenthal 
and  Henry  Rudge, 
pharmacists,  on 
duty  in  1918 
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who  are  the  truck  drivers,  Jimmy  and  his  pal, 
getting  a  pump  bath  at  Rheims,  France,  in 
May,  1919?  Miss  Paquet  assists  in  the  clean-up 


came  sick,  have  done  without  their  aid? 

Those  guys  and  gals  who  served  with 
medical  units — various  types  of  hospitals, 
dressing  stations,  hospital  trains,  and  so 
on — have  been  well  represented  through 
the  years  by  pictures  and  stories  in  Then 
and  Now,  and  you  should  have  seen  some 
of  the  fine  letters  those  contributors  re- 
ceived from  still-grateful  ex-patients! 

One  of  the  medicos  continued  his  old 
army  trade  after  his  discharge.  He  is  ex- 
Corporal  Henry  Rudge,  pharmacist  with 
Base  Hospital  No.  119  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
and  now  proprietor  of  the  Ensign  Drug 
Store  at  509  Mahoning  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  Of  course,  Rudge  is  an  active 
member  of  Youngstown  Post  of  the 
Legion.  He  came  across  with  a  raft  of 
unusually  good  pictures  of  which  we 
selected  three  on  the  previous  page,  and 
putting  aside  a  story  of  his  "professional" 
services  during  our  war,  sent  us  an  inter- 
esting log  of  a  rather  unofficial  tour  he 
made  of  interesting  points  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
Read  on: 

"For  possible  use  in  Then  and  Now  I 
am  submitting  a  collection  of  pictures — 
including  some  taken  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  119  at  Savenay,  where  I  served  as 
pharmacist,  and  others  that  I  obtained 
on  a  tour  of  France  and  Belgium,  which 
was  not  entirely  according  to  regulations, 
after  the  Armistice. 

"No,  that  one  snapshot  is  not  of  a  bar, 
but  shows  the  dispensary  at  Base  119. 
The  man  on  the  right  is  Blumenthal, 
now  deceased,  and  I  am  the  other  drug 
dispenser.  The  other  snap  shows  the 
dressing  room  of  our  hospital,  which  no 
doubt  many  former  patients  will  re- 
member. Some  of  the  men  may  even 
recognize  themselves. 

"The  postcard  picture  shows  the  Ger- 
man submarine  shelter  and  repair  sheds 
at  Bruges,  Belgium — one  of  the  bases  in 
the  present  war  which  no  doubt  we  shall 
have  to  retake  from  the  Nazis  when  a 
second  front  is  established.  The  Bruges 
base  was  abandoned  by  the  Germans  in 
May,  1 918. 

"Forgetting  my  hospital  job,  here  is 
one  of  the  high  lights  of  my  stay  in  the 
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A.  E.  F.  While  wait- 
ing for  orders  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  in 
the  spring  of  191 9,  I 
obtained  a  two  weeks' 
furlough.  Armed  with 
a  pass  to  Paris  and 
the  French  battle- 
fields, I  started  out  to 
see  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

"The  first  stop  was, 
of  course,  Paris.  There 
I  found  a  twenty- 
four-hour  rule  in  force. 
After  a  full  day  of 
sightseeing  in  the  cap- 
ital, I  headed  for  the 
battlefields  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Rheims, 
Soissons,  etc.,  and  then 
back  to  Paris  for  an- 
other twenty-four- 
hour  adventure. 

"After  hearing  other 
soldiers  on  leave  talking  about  things  to 
see  in  Belgium,  I  decided  to  try  that 
section  next.  The  M.  P.'s  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord  had  other  ideas.  A  special  pass  for 
Belgium  was  required  to  check  out  for 


Brussels.  A  hurried  study  of  the  map 
gave  me  an  idea  for  a  flank  attack.  The 
closest  French  city  to  the  Belgium  border 
seemed  to  be  Lille,  so  I  very  innocently 
checked  out  for  Lille.  The  trip  was  un- 
eventful but  through  the  real  battlefield 
country  of  Arras,  Cantigny,  etc. 

"Arriving  at  Lille,  I  found  it  full  of 
British  troops  who  really  were  having  a 
time.  A  few  Americans  were  in  evidence 
but  I  saw  only  one  American  M.  P.  and 
he  seemed  very  much  out  of  place.  After 
a  good  night's  rest,  I  quietly  slipped  into 
the  railroad  station  and  boarded  a  train 
for  Brussels  without  any  opposition. 
However,  the  unknown  lay  ahead  at 
the  Belgian  border,  where  the  train 
was  stopped  and  everyone 
thoroughly  searched.  My 
fears  soon  vanished  as  no 
American  M.  P.'s  or  offi- 
cers were  on  hand  at  the 
customs'  depot. 

"At  Brussels,  though,  the 
old  boogey  raised  his  head. 
M.  P.'s  seemed  to  fill 
the  station.  There  were  a 
number  of  American  sol- 
diers on  the  train,  some 
with  passes  that  were  0. 
K.,  others  like  me,  just 
hoping.  The  culprits  were 
lectured  severely  but  given 
twenty-four-hour  passes 
for  Brussels. 

Still  not  satisfied  after  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  tour  of  the 
city,  I  left  the  next  day  on 
a  Y  tour  of  Belgium.  I 
have  always  been  glad  that 
I  took  the  risk  involved  as 
the  trip  to  Bruges,  Zee- 
brugge,  Ostend  and  Ant- 
werp (all  now  in  Nazi 
hands)  was  a  real  thrill 
and  one  that  few  Ameri- 
cans had  a  chance  to  take.  The  German 
submarine  base  at  Bruges  and  the  wreck- 
age the  British  caused  at  Zeebrugge 
when  they  blocked  the  canal  mouth  with 
{Continued  on  page  61) 


Peak-gazing  at  Mont  Blanc  at  Chamonix,  France,  in  1919.  Clara  Paquet, 
a  nurse  friend  and  doughboys  on  leave.  Who  are  the  nurse  and  men? 
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us  in  the  cab,  and  he  diplomatically 
grabbed  the  wheel  every  time  I  veered 
toward  a  tree.  The  major,  a  passenger 
in  back,  hung  on  grimly  as  we  bumped 
over  range  roads  at  30  miles  an  hour. 
At  intervals  we  would  change  places, 
and  it  would  be  my  turn  to  scramble 
over  the  tailgate  to  ride  as  cargo. 

Familiar  now  with  the  multiple  con- 
trols, we  were  given  a  problem  in  diffi- 
cult draft.  A  special  run  had  been  made 
in  a  roped-off  area.  Forty-degree  slopes, 
horseshoe  turns,  fiendish  obstacles — every 
inch  a  driver's  nightmare.  Perfect  timing 
and  superior  judgment  were  required  to 
run  the  course  without  accident. 

Field  expedients  were  next.  We  dumped 
an  abandoned  vehicle  in  the  deepest  part 
of  a  lake,  and  then  fished  it  out  with 
grapples  and  winches.  We  "skylined"  a 
jeep,  stretching  a  cable  over  a  200-yard 
chasm,  and  then  pulling  it  across  by  man- 
power. We  wrapped  up  a  half-ton  truck 
in  a  tarpaulin,  and  floated  it  through  a 
woodland  stream. 

On  the  final  night  we  rolled  in  black- 
out convoy.  We  weren't  relaxed  in  the 
back  of  command  cars — we  were  the 
jockeys,  with  lives  and  equipment  de- 
pendent upon  our  skill  and  judgment. 
The  parade  of  mastodons  threaded  its 
way  through  miles  of  scrub  pine  and 
blackjack.  There  was  no  moon.  Dust 
swirled  high  in  the  night,  chalking  our 
faces,  and  winking  the  ghostly  slits  of 
blue  light  from  the  vehicles  ahead.  Once 
we  were  blinded.  The  truck  ran  off  the 
trail  and  ground  to  a  sickening  stop, 
one  wheel  dangling  from  an  uprooted 
stump.  The  major  dismounted,  and  by 
signaling  with  his  hooded  flashlight, 
inched  us  back  to  the  beaten  track. 
Three  hours  later  we  added  up  the  dam- 
age— one  torn  fender,  one  bent  king  pin, 
one  bruised  tire.  Now  we  knew  the  ter- 
rific pressure  of  night  convoy.  Now  we'd 
make  sure  that  our  drivers  were  ready. 

The  next  class  was  Administration  and 
Records.  A  brisk  young  lieutenant  swept 
into  the  room,  called  the  group  to  order, 
and  talked  like  a  fifty-caliber  machine 
gun. 

"Gentlemen,  I'm  your  instructor.  In 
this  course  we'll  forget  we're  officers. 
We'll  be  first  sergeants  or  clerks  or  sup- 
ply personnel.  We'll  go  over  their  jobs 
step  by  step,  and  actually  perform  the 
necessary  duties.  .  .  ."  Then  came  the 
inquisition.  The  air  sizzled  with  ques- 
tions. It  wasn't  like  other  schools,  where 
the  pupil  relaxes  and  takes  notes  when 
he  feels  like  it.  It  was  high  pressure 
coverage  of  a  detailed  assignment,  with 
the  instructor  cracking  the  whip.  Rank 
didn't  count.  If  a  major  floundered  on 
an  answer,  he  would  be  asked  respect- 
fully but  firmly  to  take  his  seat.  We 
were  marked  every  time  we  uttered  a 
word  or  wrote  a  line.  "S"  stood  for  satis- 


factor>',  and  "U"  for  unsatisfactory-. 
There  were  no  intermediate  stages. 

Eighteen  intense  hours  of  practical 
work,  and  we  were  ready  to  handle  the 
records  of  any  unit  in  the  Army.  We 
prepared  a  collection  sheet,  listing  for 
deduction  the  bills  of  the  men,  and  de- 
voted most  of  a  precious  Sunday  to  mak- 
ing it  balance.  We  practiced  on  reports, 
rosters  and  records  until  we  could  do 
them  blindfolded.  We  wrote  letter  after 


**The  magazine  I  wanted  had 
a  flag  on  it." 


letter  to  mythical  commanders,  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  etiquette 
of  military  correspondence.  When  we 
had  finished,  we  were  authorities  on  red 
tape. 

Our  personal  appearance  was  checked 
daily.  General  Parker  or  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery was  often  the  inspector.  Our 
clothing  was  always  immaculate.  Boots 
were  shined  until  they  glittered.  Belts 
and  brass  were  spotless.  If  buttons 
weren't  buttoned,  if  caps  weren't  worn 
at  exactly  the  prescribed  angle,  we'd 
draw  a  "U."  It  was  the  first  time  in 
years  that  our  equipment  was  clean  be- 
fore the  bugler  woke  up. 

Next  was  Mess  Management,  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  any  com- 
mand. Good  food  means  good  morale, 
poor  food  a  poor  unit.  Each  officer  must 
know  that  his  troops  are  getting  the 
best  of  everything.  He  must  eat  with  the 
men  at  regular  inter\-als.  If  the  cooking 
is  tasteless  or  the  grousing  is  abnormal, 
he  must  act  instantly.  He  must  spot  the 
trouble — quality,  amount,  preparation, 
service,  sanitation — and  cure  it  at  once. 
In  this  course  we  learned  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  Not  by  charts,  graphs  and 
dry  statistics;  we  inspected  scores  of 
kitchens,  analyzing  and  discussing  the 
flaws  of  each.  We  planned  balanced 
menus  for  250  men,  ordered  the  neces- 
sary food  from  the  Commissary,  and 
consulted  the  manual  for  the  proper  re- 
cipes. We  learned  tricks  of  sharpening 


knives,  of  preserving  meat  blocks,  of 
refrigerating  left-overs.  We  studied 
mess  on  troop  trains  and  in  the  field. 
At  the  end,  we  could  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  make  chow  for  our  units.  It  wouldn't 
be  fancy — but  we'd  have  few  complaints. 

From  this  we  progressed  to  Chemical 
Warfare.  All  types  of  gas  masks  were 
dismantled  and  studied.  "Sniff"  sets  were 
issued,  to  alert  us  to  the  treacherous 
odors  of  geraniums,  garlic,  and  burnt 
sugar,  which  would  signify  the  presence 
of  lewisite,  mustard,  or  chloropicrin.  Test 
tubes  of  deadly  agents  were  exploded  in 
an  open  field,  to  show  us  how  they  spread 
when  released.  Highlighting  the  course 
was  a  visit  to  the  gas  chamber.  Here  we 
were  dosed  with  tear  gas  and  smoke, 
first  with  masks,  then  without.  The  spec- 
tacle of  dozens  of  officers  weeping  copi- 
ously and  shamelessly  must  have  been 
ridiculous — but  I  couldn't  appreciate  it. 
I  was  blind  as  a  bat  for  ten  painful 
minutes. 

Then  we  turned  to  what  military  men 
call  the  Firing  Battery.  Instead  of  hand- 
ing out  orders  at  a  shady  observation 
post,  we  grunted  and  cursed  and  labored 
as  buck  privates  in  filthy  coveralls.  We 
learned  the  cannon  from  the  ground  up, 
memorizing  the  job  of  every  man  in  the 
gun  crew.  On  the  final  day,  we  coupled 
the  guns  to  the  trucks,  and  rolled  in 
convoy  to  the  open  range.  We  occupied 
the  position  snappily,  set  the  instruments 
frenziedly  on  data  barked  at  us — and  the 
shells  were  off  toward  the  target.  The 
man  toting  the  ammunition  was  a  colonel. 
The  man  swinging  a  pick  in  the  slit- 
trench  was  a  captain.  The  team  loading 
and  firing  and  sweating  in  the  cannoneer's 
hop  were  officers  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. By  afternoon,  wrenched  backs  and 
knotted  muscles  were  worth  ten  cents  a 
dozen. 

Now  we  were  ready  for  Gunnery,  the 
hardest  grind  of  all.  The  instruction  was 
brilliant.  Modern  methods  of  shooting 
were  carefully  explained,  then  questions 
were  asked  with  merciless  rapidity.  Min- 
iature houses  were  set  up  on  a  sand  table, 
and  all  of  us  "fired"  at  them  from  every 
conceivable  point  of  vantage.  Finally 
they  took  us  to  the  range,  to  test  our 
knowledge  with  real  guns  and  live  am- 
munition. This  is  our  mission  as  Field 
Artiller>'men — to  get  the  TNT  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time — and  the 
review  and  practice  this  course  gave  us 
might  some  day  save  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  doughboys. 

Scattered  through  the  remaining  hours 
were  seven  lesser  subjects,  all  of  them 
important.  In  Communications  we  es- 
tablished a  telephone  net.  The  junior 
officers,  acting  as  linemen,  good-naturedly 
chaffed  their  perspiring  superiors,  who 
had  never  acted  as  switchboard  opera- 
tors, and  who  had  a  knack  for  giving 
wrong  numbers.  In  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
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tion  we  studied  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases. 

Rifle  Markmanship  was  a  welcome 
breather.  Colonel  Ming,  our  Regimental 
Commander,  had  encouraged  our  famili- 
arity with  small  arms,  and  we  knew  the 
subject  before  we  started.  A  review  of 
the  mechanics,  the  positions,  the  trigger 
squeeze — and  we  were  on  our  bellies, 
calling  our  shots  on  a  bullseye  200  yards 
away.  After  careful  supervision  for  50 
rounds,  most  of  us  were  ready  to  qualify 
as  expert  riflemen. 

Now  came  Law,  a  complex  and  im- 
portant subject.  Lengthy  study  of  the 
Articles  of  War  led  to  the  climax,  a  mock 
Court-Martial.  The  defendant,  a  bald 
and  benevolent  captain,  faced  combined 
charges  of  larceny,  desertion,  mayhem, 
and  arson.  It  fell  to  me  to  be  his  Defense 


Counsel.  By  coaching  witnesses  in  a 
ridiculous  sob-story,  and  by  playing  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the 
Court,  the  sentence  was  light — two  years 
at  hard  labor  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 
By  rights,  my  client  should  have  been 
shot. 

The  wind-up  was  rapid.  We  reviewed 
Military  Courtesy,  to  better  prepare  us 
for  instruction  of  green  troops.  We  cov- 
ered Preparation  of  Fire,  the  science  of 
instruments.  Finally  we  worked  up  a 
camouflage  against  hostile  aircraft,  blend- 
ing trucks  and  guns  artfully  with  the 
landscape. 

Graduation  was  on  Saturday.  We  filed 
into  the  Assembly  Hall  and  took  our 
seats.  The  room  was  jammed.  On  the 
stage  were  the  Commanding  General  and 
the   Director,   proudly   surveying  the 


group  to  whom  they  had  given  so  much. 

Thirty  days  had  passed  since  my  debut 
as  a  freshman.  The  school  I  had  be- 
littled had  given  me  the  toughest  tussle 
of  my  army  career.  I,  the  old-timer,  had 
boned  like  a  college  boy  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest.  As  we  waited  in  line  for  our 
chance  to  step  forward,  I  reviewed  with 
pride  the  things  they  had  taught  me. 
My  days  as  a  parade  ground  officer  were 
over.  I  was  through  with  saying  "Carry 
on.  Sergeant!"  I  was  ready  to  show  them 
by  doing  it  myself. 

Editor^s  ISote:  The  photo- 
graphs used  with  Lieutenant 
Fielding's  article  were  taken  ex- 
pressly for  this  magazine  by  Ser- 
geant John  Bushemi  and  Private 
John  Soursiam  at  Fort  Bragg. 
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thickish  at  the  waistline,  were  taking 
notes  on  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  Regu- 
lar Army  instructor. 

There  wasn't  a  man  in  the  room  who 
had  an  average  annual  income  of  less 
than  $5,000,  most  of  them  had  earned 
more  than  $10,000,  and  a  couple  of  those 
present  paid  income  tax  on  upward  of 
$25,000  a  year.  Every  one  of  them  had 
been  a  successful  merchant  or  chain 
store  executive  in  civilian  life. 

Hundreds  of  men  like  that  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Exchange  School 
during  the  past  eighteen  months.  They 
are  appointed  to  all  grades  up  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  when  they  go  to 
their  posts  in  the  Exchange  Service  they 
take  with  them  invaluable  practical  ex- 
perience. Many  of  them  are  World  War 
veterans  who  remember  soldier  psy- 
chology from  days  of  yore  and  they 
know  every  wrinkle  of  the  storekeeping 
game  from  dressing  windows  to  collect- 
ing bills. 

Most  of  the  problems  they  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  Exchange  Service  are 
similar  to  those  they  have  handled  all 
their  lives,  but  some  of  them  are  not. 
Gleaning  profits,  for  example,  is  only  a 
secondary  goal.  The  big  aim  is  not 
merely  to  sell  the  soldier  but  to  keep 
his  morale  high  by  enabling  him  to  buy 
what  he  needs  and  wants  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

What  the  soldier  wants  often  keeps 
the  P.X.  manager  guessing.  During  a 
recent  hot  spell,  one  of  them  was  aston- 
ished when  the  sale  of  milk  suddenly 
exceeded  that  of  beer.  Just  before  the 
Army  banned  collar  pins,  P.X.'s  ex- 
perienced a  huge  run  on  these  orna- 
ments. Much  to  the  surprise  of  some 
sophisticated  retail  men,  rayon  pillow 
tops  inscribed  with  sentimental  lines  for 
mother  or  sweetheart  have  been  going 
like  hot  cakes. 

The  smart  P.X.  manager  keeps  his 
ear  to  the  ground.  If  troops  move  in 
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from  certain  sections  of  the  South  or 
Northwest,  he  lays  in  an  extra  supply  of 
snuff.  If  a  regiment  comes  down  from 
New  England,  he  knows  his  soda  foun- 
tain may  be  swamped  with  demands  for 
"tonic."  If  a  musical  lad  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  camp  starts  teaching  his 
pals  to  play  the  harmonica,  the  canteen 
may  do  a  brisk  business  in  the  instru- 
ments. 

On  an  average,  every  soldier  is  spend- 
ing $7.50  a  month  at  his  Post  Exchange. 
For  very  good  reasons,  the  Army  does 
not  care  to  reveal  a  breakdown  of  gross 
sales  at  this  time,  but  the  major  in 
charge  of  one  big  P.X.  gave  me  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  way  in  which  the  men 
in  his  camp  are  dividing  their  expendi- 
tures. 

About  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
that  crosses  his  counters  goes  for  such 
soldier  essentials  as  shaving  equipment, 
toothpaste  and  tooth  powder,  pens,  pen- 
cils and  writing  paper;  another  25  cents 
is  spent  for  refreshments — beer,  soft 
drinks,  candy  and  chewing  gum;  the 
soldier's  third  quarter  goes  for  ciga- 
rettes, cigars  and  tobacco;  and  his  last 
two-bits  is  lavished  on  such  items  as 
portable  radios,  cameras,  films,  jewelry, 
cosmetics  and  other  trinkets  for  the  girl 
friend  and  his  folks  back  home. 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear 
that  the  average  soldier  is  a  pretty  pru- 
dent purchaser  when  he  goes  to  the  can- 
teen, and  P.X.  officers  assure  me  he  is. 
A  good  percentage  of  them  have  money 
in  their  pockets  all  during  the  month, 
not  just  on  payday,  and  those  who  do 
get  cleaned  out  in  crap  games  usually 
manage  to  get  by  nicely  on  their  can- 
teen checks.  Every  enlisted  man  is  al- 
lowed credit  amounting  to  one-third  of 
his  base  pay,  and  in  special  cases  they 
can  put  even  more  on  the  cuff.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  Exchange 
Service's  gigantic  business  is  done  on  a 
credit  basis. 

Another    convenience    which    is  ex- 


tended to  customers  is  that  of  placing 
special  orders  for  articles  not  in  stock. 
"If  we  haven't  got  it,  we'll  get  it,"  the 
clerks  say,  and  they  will  get  just  about 
anything  within  reason. 

The  manager  of  a  P.X.  in  New  York 
State  told  me  that,  among  other  curi- 
ous items,  he  had  just  ordered  a  volume 
of  Horace  in  the  original  Latin  for  a 
scholarly  private,  but  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  turn  down  the  order  of  an- 
other buck  who  wanted  a  specially  built 
pink  flashlight,  trimmed  in  black,  to 
match  his  girl's  boudoir.  For  once,  the 
P.X.  couldn't  oblige. 

In  spite  of  their  vast  sales  volume, 
the  Exchanges  do  not  stop  short  at  being 
marts  of  trade.  They  are  batting  not 
only  for  the  corner  drug  store,  but  for 
the  pool  room,  too,  and  the  social  club. 
Everywhere,  P.X.  officers  are  striving  to 
make  their  canteens  popular  hang-outs 
for  men  during  off-duty  hours  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  succeeding. 

Many  of  the  larger  ones  are  equipped 
with  comfortable  chairs,  radios,  juke 
boxes,  pianos  and  pool  tables.  If  a  tired 
soldier  drops  in  after  supper  he  is  en- 
couraged to  stick  around  and  spend  the 
evening,  even  if  he  has  only  the  price 
of  a  single  drink,  or  no  money  at  all. 
It's  all  part  of  the  major  objective  of 
maintaining  military  morale. 

In  pursuing  this  aim,  the  Army  Ex- 
change Service's  30,000  girl  employes 
are  proving  priceless  assets.  A  smile 
from  a  pretty  girl  will  often  chase  the 
army  blues  quicker  than  beer,  tobacco 
and  music  combined.  Canteen  managers 
know  this,  and  everywhere  they  are 
picking  'em  pretty  and  instructing  them 
to  smile  for  the  customers. 

Girl  clerks  are  not  permitted  to  flirt 
with  troops  while  on  the  Post,  but  they 
chat  with  them  chummily  when  they 
make  purchases  and  offer  invaluable 
feminine  advice  when  they're  buying 
gifts  for  their  women  folk.  I  talked  with 
one  attractive  little  blonde  who  has 
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*  Clear  the  Lines  for  the  War 


Before  you  make  a  Long  Distance  telephone  call 
today,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Is  it  necessary? 

2.  Will  it  interfere  with  war  calls? 

The  weight  of  war  on  the  telephone  lines  is  heavier 
every  day.  We  can't  build  the  new  lines  to  carry 
it  because  sufficient  materials  aren't  available. 
We've  got  to  make  the  most  of  the  service  we 
now  have. 

Please  give  a  clear  track  to  the  war  effort  by 
confining  your  Long  Distance  calls  to  those  that 
are  really  necessary. 


been  working  in  a  P.X.  for  more  than 
a  year.  Before  that  she  was  a  clerk  in 
a  city  department  store  and  she  said 
she  finds  soldier  customers  much  more 
courteous  and  easier  to  get  along  with 
than  civilians.  When  one  of  them  does 
get  out  of  hand  she  knows  the  answers. 

If  a  big  Romeo  who's  had  a  drop 
too  much  throws  his  arm  around  her, 
she  puts  him  in  his  place  by  asking 
casually,  "What  do  I  do  now?"  If  one 
of  them  wants  to  escort  her  to  the 
camp  gate  when  she  gets  through  work, 
she  says,  "Wouldn't  I  look  silly,  a  little 
girl  like  me  letting  a  big  man  like  you 
walk  me  through  the  camp?"  If  a  cus- 
tomer is  grouchy,  she  asks  brightly, 
"Did  you  feel  that  way  when  you  got  up 
this  morning?" 

This  girl's  worst  experiences  have  not 
been  with  gay  cats,  she  said,  but  with 
Army  slang.  She  knew,  of  course,  that 
when  a  man  asked  for  a  "housewife"  he 
wanted  a  sewing  kit  and  not  a  bride,  but 
she  was  mighty  baffled  one  day  when  a 
soldier  demanded  "blackstrap  with  side- 
arms."  What  he  desired,  she  finally 
learned,  was  a  cup  of  coffee  with  sugar 
and  cream.  That  was  nothing,  however, 
to  the  time  when  a  fierce-looking  South- 
ern mountaineer  insisted  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  she  sell  him  a  "poke."  She 
was  just  rolling  up  her  sleeve  when 
another  clerk  discovered  that  the  fellow 
was  only  asking  for  a  leather  handbag. 

When  the  boys  sail  overseas  it's  good- 
by  to  the  pretty  salesgirls,  of  course, 
but  the  P.X.,  with  enlisted  men  back  of 
the  counter,  goes  right  along  with  them. 
There  are  both  good  and  bad  features 
about  the  canteens  aboard  ship.  On  most 
transports,  the  price  of  cigarettes  drops 


"Where  can  I  locate  that  sergeant 
who   called   my   Elbert    a  'thick 
headed  idiot'?" 


to  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pack  when  the 
ship  clears  United  States  waters,  but  the 
price  of  soft  drinks  is  likely  to  shoot  up 
to  a  dime.  This  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  shipping  bottled  goods. 
Moreover,  on  many  transports  the  sol- 
dier has  to  sip  his  drink  out  of  a  mess 
cup  instead  of-  a  bottle.  This  keeps 
broken  glass  off  the  decks  and  avoids 
the  danger  of  empty  bottles  being  tossed 
overboard  where  they  might  tell  enemy 
submarines  of  the  ship's  course. 

About  its  many  Post  Exchanges  over- 
seas, the  Army  is  very  reticent — and 
for  good  reasons.  If  the  Japs  found  out 
how  many  cigarettes  are  being  sold  to 
our  men  in  Australia,  for  example,  they 
might  make  a  pretty  close  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men  we  have  stationed 
there.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that 
American  troops  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  getting  P.X.  supplies  with  the 
same  regularity  that  they  are  receiving 
rations  and  ammunition. 

The  Army  Exchange  Service  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  had  its  birth  more  than 


60  years  ago  in  the  Regular  Army.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  as  in  this  one,  its 
operations  were  expanded  tremendously. 
Its  activities  were  not  nearly  so  wide- 
spread then,  however,  as  they  are  today, 
and  its  problems  not  half  as  complex. 
Most  of  our  troops  were  sent  to  a  single 
theater  of  war — France.  The  require- 
ments of  all  of  them  were  similar. 
French  civilians  with  their  shops  and 
cafes  and  estaminets  took  a  great  deal 
of  the  burden  off  the  canteens. 

In  this  war,  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  are  being  stationed  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  there  are 
no  shops,  no  estaminets,  not  even  any 
civilians.  The  P.X.  must  substitute  for 
all  of  them.  It  must  provide  for  the 
wants  of  men  in  the  tropics  and  in  the 
arctic  as  well  as  for  those  in  temperate 
climes. 

Colonel  Zim  E.  Lawhon,  Regular 
Army  officer  who  is  Chief  of  the  Army 
Exchange  Service,  told  me  he  did  not 
care  to  make  any  forecasts  on  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  organization,  but  it 
would  appear  obvious  that  the  end  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  With  the  soldier's  pay 
greatly  increased,  the  Army  getting  big- 
ger every  day,  and  millions  of  men  mov- 
ing into  battle  position,  the  Exchange 
Service's  present  billion  dollar  business 
may  look  puny  a  year  from  now.  We 
haven't  seen  anything  yet. 

No  matter  how  great  its  task,  how- 
ever, we  can  depend  upon  it  to  provide 
our  men  with  the  comforts  they  need 
to  keep  them  in  fighting  trim.  It  has 
already  proved  itself.  Everywhere,  this 
vast  network  of  stores  which  has  sprung 
up  almost  overnight  is  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent job. 


Dame  from  Detroit 


(Continued  from  page  tz) 
and  all  scratched  up.  Didn't  hear  of  any 
smash,  though." 

"Me,  I'm  fallin'  behind,"  Casey  re- 
marked to  himself  and  headed  north 
again. 

He  fell  farther  behind  at  the  next 
town.  It  took  an  hour  there  to  pick  up 
the  trail.  He  found  it  in  the  drug  store. 
About  nine  o'clock  this  morning  a  woman 
in  a  blue  hat  with  two  white  feathers 
had  picked  up  a  ride  with  a  public  health 
nurse  bound  for  Cheboygan,  up  on  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  She'd  got  off  a 
bakery  truck  right  in  front  of  the  store 
and  come  in  to  buy  some  aspirin  and 
the  nurse  was  there  and  the  clerk  heard 
them  talk,  but  he  didn't  notice  whether 
the  woman  limped  or  not. 

"All  I  noticed  was  the  feathers  on  her 
hat.  One  of  them  was  sort  of  broke." 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  that  evening 
when  Casey  found  the  public  health 
nurse  in  Cheboygan  and  once  more  felt 
sure  of  himself.  The  description  fitted. 
Not  only  the  feathers  on  the  hat,  the 
limp,  the  scratched  face,  but  the  ash 

.^8 


blonde  hair  and  eyes  and  height  matched 
the  lookout  broadcast  by  the  F.  B.  I. 

"Her  left  knee  was  skinned,"  the  nurse 
added.  "Badly?  Yes,  I'd  say  so.  Raw 
and  full  of  cinders.  Said  she  tripped, 
crossing  an  alley.  I  patched  her  up  from 
my  emergency  kit.  Was  sorry  for  her. 
Her  arm  seemed  hurt  too,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me  look  at  it.  She  was  so 
set  on  catching  the  four  o'clock  state 
ferry  across  the  Straits.  Hope  she  made 
it." 

"Um,"  Casey  said,  and  rubbed  his 
chin. 

He  caught  the  eight  o'clock  Highway 
Department  boat  from  Mackinaw  City 
to  St.  Ignace.  He  was  four  hours  behind 
the  woman  but  he  still  might  catch  up. 
There  would  be  few  rides  for  a  hitch- 
hiker this  hour  of  night,  this  far  north, 
and  she  might  even  stop  for  some  sleep. 

It  was  a  fifty-minute  run  across  the 
five  miles  of  water  bridging  the  high- 
ways between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Peninsulas.  A  brisk  southwest  wind  was 
funneling  through  the  channel  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron.  Casey 


stayed  on  deck,  watching  the  parade  of 
ore  boats  hurrying  up  toward  the  busy 
Soo  Locks  in  ballast,  or,  overladen,  plow- 
ing south  with  their  precious  cargoes 
for  the  steel  mills  at  Gary. 

A  talky  deckhand  remembered  a 
limping  woman  on  the  four  o'clock  haul. 
"Face  looked  like  she's  fell  through  a 
keg  of  nails,"  he  said. 

Besides  Casey's,  there  were  only  three 
automobiles  crossing.  He  drove  last  off 
the  ferry.  And  immediately,  in  the  little 
port  of  St.  Ignace,  his  luck  that  he 
stretched  out  three  hundred  miles  snapped 
off  short.  His  quarry  had  disappeared. 

It  had  been  Monday  morning  when 
he  took  up  the  trail  in  Detroit.  By 
Wednesday  night  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  he  had  lost. 

"Anyhow,"  he  told  the  corporal  at  the 
State  Police  post  on  the  edge  of  tow^n, 
"I'll  get  me  a  night's  sleep." 

But  he  didn't  sleep.  He  had  taken  off 
his  coat  and  yawned  twice  heartily  and 
was  starting  up  the  stair  at  ten  o'clock 
when  the  telephone  rang.  There  was 
nothing  in  either  the  tinkle  of  the  bell 
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or  in  the  conversation  that  followed 
which  by  even  a  rookie's  stretch  of  im- 
agination could  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  limping  woman  with  feathers  in 
her  hat. 

"Okay,"  the  corporal  was  saying. 
"Yeh,  I  understand,  Cap.  Flashed  a  light 
out  a  porthole  on  this  ore  boat.  Sort  of 
a  code,  like.  But  you  couldn't  read  it. 
Well,  if  I  hear  anything  .  .  .  you  say 
the  ore  boat  is  up-bound  for  the  Locks? 
Okay." 

He  hung  up  and  Casey  asked,  "What 
was  that?" 

The  corporal  laughed.  "Skipper  on 
state  highway  ferry.  Sounds  nutty. 
Thinks  he  saw  somebody  signaling  from 
a  porthole  in  one  of  the  ore  boats." 

"Signaling?"  Casey  asked.  "Where?" 

"Passed  him  out  in  the  channel  ten 
minutes  ago.  Ore  boats  are  coming  up 
light,  a  lot  of  them.  Stepping  on  each 
other's  tail,  heading  for  Duluth." 

Casey  persisted,  "What  kind  of  a 
signal?" 

"Search  me.  Skipper  says  he  saw  the 
flashes  and  then  ashore  the  headlights 
of  a  car  somewheres  east  of  here.  They 
flashed,  too,  and  the  car  starts  east  on 
the  shore  road.  Some  sailor,  maybe, 
sayin'  when  he'll  get  home.  A  lot  of  'em 
got  families  here  in  St.  Ignace." 

"Um,"  Casey  said  and  put  on  his 
coat.  He  stood  a  long  time  studying  the 
map  of  the  district  on  the  ofifice  wall, 
then  put  on  his  hat. 

"That  ore  boat,  it  would  be  coming 
pretty  close  in  to  shore  where  it  turns 
up  towards  Soo  Locks  in  Detour  Pas- 
sage, now,  wouldn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  sure,  .  the  corporal  agreed. 
"Say  .  .  his  tone  was  incredulous 
.  .  .  "you're  not  thinking  of  .  .  ." 

"Guess  I'll  run  down  there.  Can  over- 
haul it  easy  enough." 

"Well  for  cryin'  out  loud!  Somebody 
flashes  a  light  and  you  .  .  ." 

"Get  curious."  Casey  nodded  soberly. 
"Anything  like  that  stirs  up  my  curi- 
osity. You  sure  the  car  headed  east 
after  it  answered  him?" 

"So  the  ferry  skipper  says."  The  cor- 
poral looked  after  Casey  dubiously  as  he 
sidled  through  the  narrow  door  to  the 
garage. 

Casey  drove  fast.  It  would  take  him 
somewhere  around  an  hour  to  reach  the 
shore  at  Detour  Passage,  but  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  more  than  enough  time 
to  overhaul  the  ore  boat,  butting  its 
twelve  knots  along  the  channel  off  shore. 

The  gravel  highway,  after  Casey 
turned  east,  was  smooth  for  twenty 
miles  and  empty  of  traffic.  He  nearly 
missed  the  first  turn-off  to  the  right.  It 
was  a  narrow  road,  powdered  with  white 
dust,  and  it  jogged  through  woods  of 
scrub  pine  and  birches  toward  the  water. 
He  had  bounced  a  crooked  mile  when  he 
got  out  and  studied  the  dust  in  the  light 
of  his  headlamps.  Yes,  a  car  had  been 
over  this  same  way  recently.  He  drove 
more  slowly  with  his  headlamps  dimmed, 


twice  paused  to  listen.  Almost  unex- 
pectedly he  came  out  upon  the  stony 
shore.  There  were  the  lights  of  a  freight- 
er, all  right,  nosing  around  Marquette 
Island  from  the  direction  of  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  .  .  .  two,  three  freighters, 
in  fact  ...  all  close  in  to  land.  If  any- 
body had  flashed  a  signal  from  a  port- 
hole, it  certainly  was  from  one  of  these 
three  vessels.  Which  one?  He  wouldn't 
know.  But  if  he  were  right  about  this 
road  ...  if  he  had  actually  trailed  the  car 
that  signaled  back  to  the  freighter.  .  .  . 

He  snapped  off  his  own  lights  and  a 
moment  later,  over  to  the  left,  he  made 
out  the  dark  bulk  of  a  machine  drawn  up 
in  the  shadow  of  cedars. 

Casey  waited  an  uneasy  minute,  then 
padded  over  quietly  and  as  quietly  opened 
a  door.  He  slammed  it  after  a  moment. 


"Young  love  don't  know  about  the 
tire  shortage,"  he  muttered  and  climbed 
back  into  his  own  car.  He'd  wasted  a 
lot  of  time  poking  in  this  road  and  there 
couldn't  be  many  minutes  left.  "Maybe 
it's  a  hunch  and  maybe  it's  two  and  two 
I'm  adding,"  he  told  himself.  "Anyhow, 
Til  soon  find  out." 

The  next  thin  trail  down  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  did  not  even  turn  up  a 
pair  of  lovers.  The  third,  some  three 
miles  to  the  east,  was  full  of  chuck  holes. 
Casey  passed  two  dark  farmhouses  and 
from  a  small  rise  again  made  out  the 
lights  of  the  first  ore  carrier,  already 
starting  to  swing  north  to  Detour 
Passage. 

He  turned  off  his  own  headlamps  and 
began  to  walk  cautiously.  It  was  farther 
than  he  thought  to  the  water's  edge,  per- 
haps a  quarter  mile.  The  road  ended 
abruptly.  In  the  middle  of  it  stood  a 
car,  facing  the  lake.  As  Casey  ap- 
proached, its  tail  light  suddenly  blinked 
red  twice  and  the  stony  beach  whitened 
with  two  swift  flashes  from  the  head- 
lamps. 

Casey  halted.  "Nope,"  he  told  him- 
self. "May  not  be  just  a  crazy  idea. 
Maybe  it'll  add  up." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the  dark- 


ness not  a  hundred  feet  from  the  parked 
car  and  carefully  pieced  together  the 
few  facts  he  did  know  and  the  surmises 
that  went  with  them.  It  wouldn't  do  for 
him  to  hurrj'  now.  Might  spoil  every- 
thing. 

This  much  was  clear.  He'd  chased  a 
dame  up  here  and  the  dame  wasn't  any 
good.  She'd  sprung  a  Nazi  the  Federals 
were  holding,  so  she  wasn't  very  patri- 
otic. And  she'd  asked  a  lot  of  funny 
questions  of  soldiers  and  of  workers  in 
the  bomber  plant.  Then  she'd  run  when 
she  discovered  he  was  after  her  and  he'd 
trailed  her  as  far  as  St.  Ignace.  There 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  her 
wanting  to  get  north  so  fast. 

So  much  for  the  lady.  As  for  point 
two  .  .  . 

Ore   boats   were   mighty  important 


these  days.  It  took  steel  to  run  the  war; 
ore  to  make  the  steel.  Millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  it  would  have  to  be 
hauled  through  Lake  Superior  yet  this 
season,  floated  safely  through  the  Soo 
Locks  into  Lake  Huron,  hauled  quickly 
through  the  Straits  and  down  Lake  Mich- 
igan. So  the  Locks  and  the  ore  boats 
were  vital  in  the  war  effort.  And  an  ore 
carrier,  heading  north  toward  those  same 
Locks,  an  hour  or  so  ago  had  showed  a 
signal  from  a  porthole  and  a  car  ashore 
had  answered  it.  The  car  had  driven  in 
this  directon. 

And  now.  just  in  front  of  him,  a 
strange  car  again  had  flashed  its  lights 
at  a  freighter  swinging  over  toward  the 
passage  to  the  Soo.  One  and  one  made 
two  but  what  did  the  answer  mean? 

Casey,  creeping  forward,  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  black  shadow  of  cedar 
and  kinnikinik.  Good  thing,  he  told  him- 
self, a  breeze  was  blowing;  its  rustle 
doused  any  sound  of  his  feet.  He  halted 
ten  paces  behind  the  parked  car.  He'd 
have  to  come  out  into  the  open  now. 
Have  to  work  fast. 

"Even  if  she  is  a  woman,"  he  warned 
himself,  "you  can't  be  soft." 

The  big  freighter  seemed  to  have 
halted  and  was  drifting  a  little.  But 
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'T~'ODAY,  Remington  manufacturing  facili- 
ties,  experience,  and  research  are  being 
applied  to  one  task:  winning  the  war.  For 
126  jears  this  Remington  combination  has 
meant  ever-impro%ed  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition. It  made  possible  such  outstanding 
developments  as  Xitro  Express  shells  and 
Kleanbore  Hi-Speed  .22's,  Remington  cen- 
ter-fire cartridges  with  soft-point  Core-Lokt 
bullets  for  amazing  hitting  and  stopping 


power,  and  accurate,  dependable  Remington 
guns.  Ever\-  hunter,  trap,  skeet,  or  target 
shooter  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  industry  he 
helped  build  and  maintain  is  contributing 
so  substantially  to  victory  for  our  country 
.  . .  VThen  peace  returns  once  more,  our  pro- 
duction will  again  be  dedicated  to  the  needs 
of  the  hunter  and  sportsman.  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


"Eeaubore."  "Hi-Speed,"  "Nicro  Expr«««" 
»reB«.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  "Core-Lokt"  is  a 
mark  of  B^miof  too  Arms  Co. ,  Ine* 
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even  as  Casey  watched  it  took  up  speed 
again.  He  jumped  forward.  The  right 
hand  car  door  stood  open.  He  pushed 
his  service  pistol  in  ahead  of  him. 

"Don't  move,  miss,"  he  warned. 

But  it  was  not  a  woman's  voice  that 
answered. 

"Huh?"  it  grunted.  "What's.  .  .  ." 

"Shut  up,"  Casey  said,  and  jammed 
the  gun  against  a  man's  chest.  "It's 
got  a  hair  trigger.  Keep  hands  up.  Slide 
out  now." 

It  was  a  big  man  in  a  dark  shirt  and 
ragged  sweater  and  corduroy  pants.  He 
obeyed,  muttering.  Casey  searched  him 
quickly.  No  gun. 

"What  you  doing  here?"  Casey  asked. 

The  fellow  didn't  answer.  Casey  asked 
again.  "Sitting,"  the  other  finally  said. 

"Oh?"  Casey  retorted.  "Sitting?  Well, 
let's  walk  a  few  minutes  then.  Walk, 
understand?  If  you  start  to  run,  I'll 
shoot." 

The  big  man  was  docile  enough.  Only 
when  they  came  upon  the  parked  police 
car,  a  quarter  mile  back,  he  began  to 
protest. 

"Get  in,"  Casey  ordered. 

The  fellow  obeyed  at  last,  heavily. 
Casey  snapped  handcuffs  on  him  and 
fastened  them  to  the  steering  post. 

"You  can  sit  again  now,"  he  said  and 
slammed  the  car  doors  and  ran  back  to 
the  shore.  So  he  hadn't  caught  the 
woman.  .  .  . 

He  climbed  into  the  car  from  which  he 
had  jerked  his  prisoner  and  with  his 
pistol  in  his  lap  sat  down  himself  to  wait. 
The  first  big  freighter  was  up  in  Detour 
Channel  now,  almost  hidden  by  a  jutting 
point.  Beyond  it  Drummond  Island 
humped  darkly  against  the  night  sky. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  long  time. 
And  then,  watching  patiently,  Casey  saw 
it  .  .  .  first  a  mere  blur,  then  a  small 
boat.  It  was  almost  ashore  before  he  w-as 
positive  what  it  was.  It  pulled  on  slowly. 
Casey  crouched  down  in  his  seat.  He 
hadn't  guessed  quite  this  .  .  .  but  some- 
thing like  it,  at  least.  The  flashing  sig- 
nal that  the  highway  ferry  skipper  saw 
up  at  the  Straits  had  summoned  some- 
one out  to  that  ore  carrier. 

Someone  from  this  car  must  have 
gone  out  in  a  row  boat  .  .  .  the  first 
man  he'd  caught  was  waiting  for  the 
boat  to  come  back.  Why?  Casey  didn't 
even  try  to  guess.  Enough,  it  was  dirty 
business  of  some  kind  and  he'd  be  willing 
to  eat  his  Legion  button  if  it  wasn't 
tied  up  somehow  with  the  blonde  woman 
from  Detroit. 

The  rowboat  was  close  in  now.  Casey 
could  make  out  the  cadence  of  oars,  then 
two  figures.  The  bow  scraped  on  gravel 
and  two  men  climbed  out  .  .  .  dumpy 
little  fellows,  both  smaller  than  the  one 
he  already  had. 

He  could  hear  them  laughing.  Then 
a  deep  voice,  slurring  over  words,  called: 
"Ho,  John!  I  bring  him,  all  right!" 

So  the  fellow  chained  up  in  the  police 
car  was  John.  Casey  flashed  the  car 

A2. 


lights  in  answer,  flashed  them  off  imme- 
diately. The  deep  voice  shouted  again, 
this  time  angrily; 

"Do  not  be  a  fool,  John!" 

His  companion  warned,  "Yourself, 
Peter,  do  not  so  shout.  It  is  as  bad  to 
make  a  noise  ..."  he  had  a  German 
accent,  Casey  noted  with  satisfaction. 

"Big  noise  we'll  hear,  no  mistake, 
when  the  ship  gets  by  the  Locks!" 

They  both  laughed  again.  They  were 


"The  one  that  got  away  was  a 
little  bitty  thing!" 


twenty  feet  from  the  car  now  and  both, 
Casey  was  relieved  to  see,  were  approach- 
ing from  the  right  side.  He'd  not  have  to 
pay  attention  in  two  directions,  at  least. 

The  one  named  Peter  was  saying.  "We 
hurry  up  now  quick,  by  the  Soo.  Want 
to  hear  it  good!"  He  halted.  "John!" 
he  called  sharply  and  stood  looking  at 
the  car. 

Casey  crouched  lower.  Certainly,  in 
this  dark  interior,  they  could  not  see 
him.  He  gripped  his  pistol,  pointing  it. 

Peter  said,  "Wait  you,  Heinrich,  I 
think  maybe  .  .  ." 

"That  lazy  John,  he  half  sleep,  like 
usual,"  Heinrich  growled. 

Heinrich.  Casey  stored  away  the 
name.  He  knew  the  three  apart  now. 
Peter  and  Heinrich  here  .  .  .  and  big 
John  back  in  the  police  car.  He  slid 
over  in  the  seat,  ready  as  the  pair  ar- 
rived at  the  open  car  door.  He  tried  to 
make  his  voice  calm.  "Hands  up!  Got 
you  covered!" 

Peter  started  to  run. 

"Halt!"  Casey  warned.  "I'll  shoot!" 

But  the  fellow  did  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing and  Casey  fired.  The  man  took  three 
steps  before  he  fell.  The  other  stood 
motionless.  Casey  searched  him  quickly, 
found  only  a  long  hunting  knife. 

"Uh,"  Casey  said.  "What'd  you  plan 
to  do  with  that,  Heinrch?  Stand  still!" 
He  used  his  second  pair  of  handcuffs, 
making  the  man  bend  double,  with  an 
iron  on  the  left  wrist  and  another  on  the 
right  ankle.  He'd  not  run  away. 

Peter's  clothes  were  wet. 


"Been  swimming,  eh?"  Casey  said. 
"Jumped  off  the  ore  boat?" 

The  gun  in  the  fellow's  pocket  was  a 
small,  flat  automatic,  German  or  Spanish 
from  the  feel  of  it.  He  was  gasping  and 
he  cried  out  as  Casey  turned  him  over. 
The  bullet  wound  was  in  the  side  of  his 
neck  and  bleeding  hard. 

"Warned  you  I'd  shoot,"  Casey  re- 
minded him.  He  lifted  him  carefully  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  car,  boosted  the 
other  man  into  the  front.  "Hope  you  got 
plenty  of  gas,"  he  said,  and  stepped  on 
the  starter. 

A  quarter  mile  up  the  lane  he  passed 
his  own  car  without  pausing.  The  head- 
lights of  this  one  he  was  driving  showed 
his  first  prisoner  still  chained  to  the 
steering  post.  "See  you  later,  John." 
Casey  called. 

Where  the  road  turned  north,  Casey 
put  on  speed,  thinking:  it  couldn't  be 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  this  cross- 
road up  to  the  town  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  Locks.  He'd  have  to  hurry.  This 
Dutchman  needed  a  doctor.  But  first 
to  be  taken  care  of  was  the  ore  boat, 
nosing  slowly  up  stream.  And  chiefly 
that  remark-  about  the  "big  noise"  must 
be  explained. 

"Planning  a  nice  big  blow-up  are  you, 
Heinie?"  he  asked. 

Heinrich  growled,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"You  will."'  Casey  promised,  "plenty." 

He  swung  off  the  highway  at  the  first 
roadside  store.  The  owner  was  suspi- 
cious of  his  story;  then  gingerly  took 
Casey's  gun  and  stood  guard  while  Casey 
used  the  telephone. 

The  coastguard  station  at  the  Soo 
answered  promptly.  Casey  told  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  surmised. 

"That  must  have  been  the  carrier 
John  Brown,"  the  coastguardsman  cried. 
"It's  skipper  radioed,  a  few  minutes  ago 
now!  Said  his  cook  fell  or  jumped  over- 
board just  before  they  entered  Detour 
Passage.  They  put  about.  Then  saw  a 
small  boat  pick  him  up." 

"Listen,"  Casey  warned.  "Tell  that 
skipper  quick  to  stay  out  the  Locks  I 
Out  the  channel.  Tell  him  to  search  his 
galley.  This  lug  was  planning  to  blow 
him  up.  Right  inside  the  Locks,  I  bet. 
Tell  him  to  look  thorough  .  .  .  and 
fast!'' 

He  arranged  for  a  doctor  to  meet  him 
at  the  city  limits  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  hurried  back  into  the  car.  Peter  was 
moaning  in  the  back  seat.  Heinrich,  still 
bent  double  with  handcuffs  on  wrist  and 
ankle,  tried  twice  to  silence  him. 

"Ach,  it  is  that  Anna,"  Peter  muttered. 

"Uh,"  Casey  said,  "Anna."  Things 
were  shaping  up. 

"Do  not  so  talk,  Peter,"  Heinrich 
pleaded. 

But  the  wounded  man  would  not 
quiet.  "I  tell  you,  trust  no  woman  .  .  ."' 

"Thanks,  bo,"  Casey  told  him,  "thanks 
a  lot." 

The  doctor  was  waiting  at  the  edge 
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MORALE  IS  A  LOT  OF  LITTLE  THINGS 


Janie  gives  me  the  old  kiss-good-by  at 
the  door  this  morning.  Same  as  usual.  I  start 
down  the  walk.  Same  as  usual .  . . 

''Then  I  feel  Janie's  arms  around  my  neck — 
tight.  I  get  a  big  smack  and  she  beats  it  into 
the  house. 

"All  at  once  the  sun  come  out.  The  birds  start 
twitterin'  in  the  trees.  I  been  feelin'  swell  all 
day  .  .  .  Know  what  I  mean,  Mac?" 

Sure  we  do — we  all  do.  We  all  know  how 
things  like  that  can  set  us  up.  Small  acts  of 
tenderness  .  .  .  simple,  everyday  pleasures  .  .  . 
That's  what  keeps  us  going — with  a  smile.  That's 
what  morale  is! 

^      -C^  -^^ 
It  happens  that  millions  of  Americans  attach  a 


special  value  to  their  riglit  to  enjoy  a  refreshing 
glass  of  beer  ...  in  the  company  of  good  friends 
.  .  .  with  wholesome  American  food  ...  as  a 
beverage  of  moderation  after  a  good  day's  work. 

A  small  thing,  surely — not  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  any  of  us.  And  yet — morale  is  a  lot  of 
little  things  like  this.  Little  things  that  help  to 
lift  the  spirits,  keep  up  the  courage. 

And,  after  all,  aren't  they  among  the  things 
we  fight  for? 


A  cool,  refreshing  glass  of  beer — 
a  moment  of  relaxation  . .  . 
in  trying  times  like  these  they 
too  help  to  keep  morale  up 
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of  town,  with  him  a  young  coastguard 
surfman.  It  took  them  only  a  moment 
to  transfer  the  wounded  seaman  to  the 
doctor's  car.  Meanwhile  the  coastguards- 
man  said:  "That  ore  carrier  radioed, 
sir.  Skipper  found  the  dynamite.  Enough 
to  blow  up  ten  boats.  Stowed  all  over 
the  galley.  Most  in  the  woodbox,  with 
a  time  clock  fixed." 

"Set  to  go  off  in  the  Soo,  you'll  find," 
Casey  guessed.  "Wreck  a  boat  in  the 
Locks  and  what  happens?" 

"Why,  ore  stops  moving,"  the  surf- 
man  said.  "That's  right,  sir.  Tie  up  car- 
riers for  weeks.  It's  sure  lucky  you  hap- 
pened to  notice,  lucky  that  skipper.  .  .  ." 

"Happened?"  Casey  bellowed.  He 
could  argue  that.  "You  think  such  things 
just  happen?  Why,  kid,  I  .  .  .  " 

He  clamped  his  mouth  shut.  It  would 
be  proper  time  to  talk  after  he  got  back 
to  his  own  car  and  high-pressured  John, 
chained  there  inside  of  it.  And  the 
woman  Anna.  Yes,  he'd  find  her,  too. 
Clean  up  the  whole  case. 

It  was  long  after  two  o'clock  by  the 
time  he  had  the  wounded  prisoner  under 
guard  at  the  Soo  hospital,  his  companion 
in  jail.  When  Casey  finally  arrived  on 
the  side  road  where  the  police  car  stood, 
the  big  fellow  sat  docilely,  worn  out  ap- 
parently by  his  efforts  to  break  the 
steering  post.  Casey  transferred  him  to 
the  prisoners'  car.  He'd  lock  up  the 
state  machine  and  leave  it  right  here 
temporarily.  This  one  he  was  driving 
might  come  in  handy  as  camouflage  in 
the  next  few  hours. 


He  didn't  hurry,  heading  back  for  St. 
Ignace.  Give  this  fellow  time,  he  thought, 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  might  crack.  He 
already  was  whimpering  a  bit. 

"Want  to  talk?"  Casey  invited  him. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  police 
post,  John  had  disclosed  the  facts,  all 
that  were  needed  at  least.  He  was  inno- 
cent; he  repeated  it  several  times.  Ja,  he 
had  driven  Heinrich.  Heinrich  was  a 
stranger,  didn't  know  the  roads. 

Ja,  he'd  flashed  the  lights  once,  there 
on  the  shore.  But  he  hadn't  known  why 
Peter  wanted  to  get  in  from  the  ore  boat. 

"To  see  the  woman,  I  t'ink,  ja,  to  see 
Anna.  If  you  leave  me  go,  mister.  .  .  ." 

"You'd  get  in  trouble,"  Casey  said. 
"You're  too  dumb  to  be  on  the  loose. 
Now  about  this  dame.  .  .  ." 

She  was  the  wife  of  Peter,  cook  on  the 
ore  carrier,  the  prisoner  disclosed.  The 
two  owned  a  house  in  St.  Ignace.  Three 
weeks  ago  Heinrich  had  arrived  and 
had  been  hiding  in  the  attic  ever  since. 
Anna  had  brought  him  in  the  night  and 
then  gone  away  again. 

"I  see,"  Casey  said.  "Thanks.  He's  the 
Nazi  she  helped  spring  in  Buffalo.  Yeh? 
That'll  please  the  Federals.  And  Annie?" 

"Three  nights  ago  Anna  she  get  home 
again.  Hurt.  Fall  in  the  dark,  she  say. 
Her  and  Heinrich,  they  all  the  time 
whisper,  all  the  time  watch  ore  boats 
go  by.  .  .  ." 

"Watching  for  Peter,"  Casey  said. 
"And  what  you  doing  there?" 

"Me.  mister.  I  board.  Ja,  board  just. 
I  good  mechanic.  I  fix  this  car." 


He  was  anxoius  to  please ;  without  any 
argument  gave  the  address  of  the  house 
near  the  water  front  where  Anna  would 
be  waiting. 

Casey  left  him  at  the  police  post, 
found  the  house,  drove  the  captured 
automobile  into  the  weedy  driveway 
beside  it,  quickly  turned  off  the  lights. 
He  got  out  quietly.  A  woman's  voice 
called  at  once  from  the  darkness. 

"Is  that  you,  Heinrich?  Ach,  at  last! 
Has  it  happened?" 

Casey  was  on  the  top  step  of  the 
porch  in  one  jump  and  had  his  foot  in 
the  doorway  before  she  could  slam  it. 

"It  sure  has  happened!"  he  exclaimed, 
staring  at  her.  "Well,  well,  it's  really 
you,  is  it.  Mrs.  Annie  Smith-Brown- 
Cummings?  Ash-blonde  .  .  .  I'll  say  you 
are!  .  ,  .  five  feet  five,  one-forty  .  .  . 
too  bad  you  tore  your  socks  down  in 
Detroit ! 

She  clapped  her  hand  to  her  scratched 
face. 

"Lady,  you're  hooked,"  Casey  said. 
"Step  along  quiet  and  I'll  not  hurt  your 
skint  knees." 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  young 
corporal  came  downstairs  at  the  police 
post.  He  was  yawning. 

"Any  news  on  the  war?"  he  asked. 

"Yeh."  Casey  nodded.  "Hitler  lost 
another  battle  last  night." 

"Where  at?"  the  corporal  wanted  to 
know. 

"Up  in  Lake  Huron,"  Casey  said. 
"Between  the  Soo  and  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac' 


Theirs  to  Deliver 


{Continued  from  page  21) 
the .  ambulance  had  arrived  and  taken 
the  injured  woman  away,  the  state  po- 
lice were  on  the  job  taking  statements 
and  a  sleepy  and  cranky  highway  crew 
mended  the  guard  rail  of  the  bridge. 

The  truck  drivers,  dripping  wet  and 
chilled  to  the  bone,  put  out  their  flares 
and  departed.  They  were  even  reluctant 
to  report  the  affair  to  the  truck  com- 
pany. But,  there  had  been  an  hour's  un- 
scheduled delay  and  each  transport  truck 
is  equipped  with  a  clever  little  device — 
locked,  by  the  way — which  records  the 
time  and  duration  of  every  stop.  There- 
fore, an  explanation  was  in  order. 

When  the  Big  Boss  called  the  men  in 
and  gave  them  a  very  generous  bonus 
they  were  abashed  and  incredulous. 

There's  your  true  knight  of  the  open 
road!  Ever  been  stuck  late  at  night, 
with  engine  trouble  or  flat  tires?  And 
waved  to  passenger  car  after  passenger 
car,  only  to  have  them  haughtily  and 
suspiciously  pass  you  by  with  the  celerity 
of  a  paycar  passing  the  traditional 
tramp?  And  then — along  came  an  angel 
in  overalls,  behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck. 
"What's  the  matter,  brother?"  he  prob- 
ably said.  Then  he  grinned,  got  out  and 
gave  you  a  hand. 


A  friend's  little  girl,  suddenly  stricken 
with  appendicitis,  was  being  rushed 
from  his  country  home  to  the  city  hos- 
pital, late  at  night.  The  engine  failed, 
quit  completely.  My  friend  waved  fran- 
tically to  over  thirty  passing  cars — with- 
out avail.  Then  the  cumbersome  bulk  of 
a  great  transport  truck  rolled  to  a  stop 
and  a  very  fierce,  profane,  red-faced 
driver  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble 
might  be.  He  didn't  waste  time.  "Bat- 
tery's gone!"  he  said  tersely.  "Get  that 
kid  and  get  in  here!  I'll  get  you  to  a 
hospital,  pronto!"  The  little  girl  was 
placed  in  the  bunk  where  the  relief  driver 
sleeps  and  the  big  brute  of  a  truck  driver 
personally  wrapped  her  in  the  blanket. 

The  truck  and  tractor  backed  and 
filled  and  went  down  the  highway  toward 
the  city  at  a  fast  and  comforting  pace. 
It  roared  into  the  court  of  the  hospital 
with  a  flourish.  The  little  girl  was  rushed 
to  the  operating  room.  Precious  minutes 
had  been  saved  and  she  came  through 
the  operation  with  colors  flying.  My 
friend  never  knew  the  name  of  his  bene- 
factor. .  .  . 

I  drive  about  25,000  miles  a  year.  I'm 
indebted  to  truck  drivers  for  countless 
favors  but  I've  yet  to  see  one  in  trouble 
he  couldn't  competently  handle  with- 


out any  assistance  on  my  part. 

We  have  a  lot  of  these  knights  of  the 
open  road.  The  total  truck  population 
of  the  United  States  is  more  than  four 
and  a  half  million,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  They  carry 
about  one-twelfth  of  all  freight  moving 
between  cities  and  their  tonnage  is 
rapidly  rising  because  of  the  offense  and 
defense  program  expansion  and  the  de- 
mands made  on  all  transportation. 

The  American  picture,  American 
standards  of  living,  would  be  drastically 
and  unhappily  changed  if  something 
happened  to  the  men  who  haul  essential 
freight  along  our  highways.  On  some  of 
the  long  hauls,  transport  trucks  actually 
beat  the  United  States  mail,  which  isn't 
exactly  sluggard  in  its  normal  move- 
ment. The  freight  goes  through — or 
someone  goes  hungry — or  a  defense  plant 
is  forced  to  shut  down  a  department — 
or  a  ship  can't  sail.  There's  calamity  in 
every  delay. 

Over  54.000  communities  in  the  United 
States  have  no  rail  facilities  and  must 
depend  exclusively  on  highway  trans- 
portation. There  is  currently  a  trend 
toward  the  decentralization  of  much  of 
our  industry,  an  economic  shift  that  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the 
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HOWDY,  NEIGHBOR! 

Yes,  chances  are  he's  your  Comrade^  too 


Smiling,  friendly,  ready  to  serve  you  day  or  night 
.  .  .  at  the  moment  you  need  a  friend  most,  the 
moment  when  fire  or  other  misfortune  strikes  .  .  . 
this  is  your  Pacific  National  local  agent.  ★  No 
itinerant  representative  of  some  distant  corpora- 
tion, this  man!  He  lives  in  your  town,  votes  in 
your  town,  believes  in  your  town.  He  is  your  neigh- 
bor in  every  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  most  likely  a 
member  of  your  Legion  Post,  too.  ★  Like  the  tailor 


who  makes  your  suits,  the  merchant  who  dresses 
your  family,  the  barber  who  cuts  your  hair,  he  is 
one  oj  your  home  town  business  men  .  .  .  among  the 
many  who  make  America's  economic  system  tick. 
There  is  a  Pacific  National  agent  in  nearly  every 
American  town,  "just  around  the  corner"  .  .  .  writ- 
ing fire,  automobile  and  other  policies.  ★  Without 
obligating  you  in  any  way,  we'd  like  to  tell  you 
who  represents  our  Company  in  your  community. 


JUST  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  BELOW... OR  A  POST  CARD  WILL  DO 

Pacific  National  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
460  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  please  send  name  of  a  nearby  Pacific 
National  Agent. 

Your  Name  

Address  


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
SERVING  THE  VETERANS 
OF  AMERICA 


Pacific  National 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


i 


FRANK  N.  BELGRANO,  JR.,  President 
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dependability  of  over  a  million  misun- 
derstood men. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  en- 
countered by  truckers  has  been  the  wide 
variance  of  weights  and  sizes  existing 
between  States;  a  load  that  would  be 
permissible  in  New  York,  for  example, 
would  be  illegal  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
interstate  movement  of  freight  by  truck 
was,  for  years,  a  positive  nightmare,  a 
maze  of  conflicting  and  illogical  rules 
and  regulations,  a  literal  war  between 
the  States. 

It  took  this  all-out  war  to  tear  down, 
in  part,  these  uneconomical  and  almost 
vicious  state  barriers.  To  view  the  recent 
recommendation  of  uniform  sizes  and 
weights  for  the  forty-eight  States  as  a 
solution  would  be  to  mistake  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  for  the  end.  The 
federal-state  conference  is  only  the  start 
of  a  broad  program  that  will  eventually 
eliminate  all  of  the  impediments  to  the 


how  of  motor  freight  on  the  highways 
of  the  nation. 

The  present  Governors"  Agreement  is 
merely  a  temporary  expedient,  one 
which  will  cover  conditions  for  the  dura- 
tion. Once  it  has  been  recognized  that 
existing  state  barriers  are  inequitable 
and  unjustifiable  in  time  of  war,  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  equally  unjustifiable  in  time  of 
peace.  Liberalization,  backed  by  per- 
manent law,  is  on  the  way  and  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  most  of  the  States  will 
enact  such  legislation  before  we  en- 
counter the  great  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  post-war  era. 

In  case  of  a  drastic  emergency — well, 
let's  look  things  squarely  in  the  face! — 
our  motor  trucks  could  promptly  and 
safely  evacuate  the  population  of  any 
given  area — and  there  would  still  be 
room  enough  to  carry  at  the  same  time 
enough  food  to  last  for  a  long,  long 


time.  Take  comfort  in  that!  If  the  Army 
weren't  largely  mechanized,  our  peace- 
time trucks  could  take  the  troops  any- 
where and  do  it  quickly,  too. 

In  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  a 
highly  concentrated  bombing,  our  rail- 
roads and  our  waterways  might  be 
effectively  blocked  and  impossible  to 
use.  But,  no  bombing,  unless  of  greater 
severity  than  the  world  has  witnessed 
to  date,  could  effectively  block  our  great 
system  of  highways.  There  is  too  much 
of  this  system  in  too  many  places — and 
truckers  know  how  to  get  from  place  to 
place  even  in  time  of  great  floods  and 
fires  and  other  disasters.  Truck  dis- 
patchers know  their  stuff — for  which  we 
.should  be  most  grateful. 

The  truck  driver's  a  swell  guy.  And  he 
is  proving  it  every  day,  every  night,  on 
almost  every  mile  of  improved  and  un- 
improved highway  throughout  the  United 
States. 


A  World  to  Win 


(Continued  from  page  ij) 
trophies,  unless  we  as  a  major  nation 
recognize  and  assume  our  responsibilities 
and  take  our  position  of  leadership  in 
organizing  the  world  to  establish  order 
and  maintain  order;  that  the  people  of 
our  nation  must  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  stem  fact  that  there  can 
be  for  us  no  assurance  of  permanent 
national  security  except  through  world 
security." 

Here  is  an  important  job  for  The 
American  Legion.  It  is  a  job  that  has 
to  be  done  now — today  and  tomorrow. 
The  public  mind  of  America  must  be 
conditioned  for  the  full  acceptance  of 
this  role  of  destiny  that  our  country 
must  play  in  world  affairs  from  now  on. 

If  the  peace  that  is  to  be  written  at 
the  end  of  this  war  is  to  be  permanent 
it  must  first  of  all  have  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  The  men 
who  will  represent  America  at  the  con- 
ference table  must  know  they  have 
the  backing  of  the  entire  country. 
Furthermore,  public  opinion  must  be  de- 
veloped to  such  strength  in  America 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  any  repetition 
of  mistakes  of  the  past. 

In  the  minds  of  many  thinking  Ameri- 
cans the  anticipation  with  which  they 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  victory  is 
disturbed  by  the  fear  that  the  old  diplo- 
macy may  reappear  at  the  peace  table. 
The  history  of  other  important  peace 
conferences  is  not  reassuring. 

Twice  before  in  the  past  125  years 
there  have  been  conferences  following 
devastating  general  wars  at  which  no 
permanent  settlements  were  reached.  I 
refer  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  the  Conference  of  Versailles  in 
1919  at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  Both 
were  assembled  to  establish  a  new  order 
of  tranquillity.  Both  failed. 
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There  is  a  deadly  parallel  between 
these  two  historic  sessions.  Both  were 
dominated  by  "Big  Four"  cliques.  At 
Vienna  the  "Big  Four"  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria,  Prussia,  England, 
and  Russia,  dominated  by  Metternich  of 
Austria. 

At  Versailles  the  "Big  Four"  were  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  dom- 
inated by  Clemenceau. 

Our  Government  has  taken  an  en- 
lightened step  in  advance  of  the  next 
peace  conference  by  participating  in  the 
creation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  founded 
on  the  four  human  freedoms  underlying 
all  the  other  objectives  for  which  we 
are  fighting. 

This  charter  has  been  accepted  by  the 
United  Nations  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Axis.  It  contains 
in  general  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  post-war  world  must  be  built 
if  it  is  to  endure. 

But  there  has  been  very  little  discus- 
sion of  the  details  of  future  world  re- 
construction. Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  recently  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  inaugurating  such  discussions. 
He  said,  "The  moment  you  leave  the 
area  of  pure  platitude  you  get  into  an 
area  of  heated  controversy." 

Any  peace  calculated  to  inspire  a  feel- 
ing of  injustice,  fear,  hatred,  of  the  de- 
sire for  retaliation  will  not  be  a  per- 
manent settlement,  but  simply  an  in- 
centive to  another  war.  We  must  not 
forget  this  time  that  the  humiliations 
and  privations  of  defeat  and  punishment 
create  an  undying  demand  for  revenge. 
The  next  peace  conference  must  not  sow 
the  dragon's  teeth  that  in  another  gen- 
eration will  sprout  into  another  world 
catastrophe. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  individuals, 
groups,  or  peoples  responsible  for  this 


war,  and  for  the  heinous  crimes  com- 
mitted during  this  war,  should  be  let 
off  scot  free.  They  must  receive  swift 
punishment.  But  I  do  say  that  no  ele- 
ment in  any  nation  should  be  forced  to 
atone  vicariously  for  crimes  for  which 
it  was  not  responsible. 

I  further  advocate  that  there  must  not 
be  another  "Big  Four"  at  the  next  peace 
conference  that  will  be  dominated  once 
again  by  the  old  diplomacy  that  made 
such  a  sorry  approach  to  world  problems. 

We  must  have  no  economic  illiteracy 
and  no  unlimited  nationalism  on  the  part 
of  men  sitting  around  the  next  peace 
table. 

Recently  Dud  Carson  Post  at  Blythe- 
ville,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  United  States  Government  to 
invite  the  National  Commander  and  the 
members  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  to 
sit  in  at  the  conference  table  at  which 
the  next  peace  will  be  drafted. 

I  am  glad  this  Post  adopted  such  a 
resolution.  Not  because  I  think  its  sug- 
gestion is  applicable  in  practice,  but 
because  it  demonstrates  that  Post's  deep 
interest  in  the  role  that  America  is  to 
play  after  the  war. 

Everj'  Post  in  The  American  Legion 
can  help  to  develop  public  opinion  in  this 
country  on  this  all-important  subject.  I 
should  like  to  see  all  Posts  conduct  pub- 
lic forums  on  the  various  aspects  of  this 
topic,  and  adopt  resolutions  setting  forth 
their  views,  to  keep  this  matter  alive  in 
the  public  mind.  That  to  my  mind  is  the 
greatest  contribution  The  American 
Legion  can  make  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  post-war  world. 

I  want  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  a 
recent  issue  of  Business  Week. 

It  stated: 

"Once  this  war  is  won  on  the  battle- 
field, the  struggle  to  win  the  peace  be- 
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WB'R£  WnH  you  ALL  W£  WAY! 


You  did  it  before — at  Belleau  Wood,  at  Ypres,  and 
the  Argonne.  And  now  you're  doing  it  again  ...  on 
the  home  front,  and  on  all  the  farflung  battlegrounds 
of  the  world ! 

And  doing  a  magnificent  job! 

Men  were  needed  to  search  the  skies  for  enemy  air- 
craft— and  97,000  of  you  volunteered.  Men  were 
needed  to  serve  as  volunteer  firemen — and  there  were 
17,000  of  you,  ready  and  willing.  There  was  a  call  for 
men  for  police  duty — 307,000  of  you  stepped  forward. 
There  was  an  S.O.S.  for  air  raid  wardens — and  there 
you  were,  279,000  strong.  Men  were  needed  for 
first-aid  instruction — and  33,000  of  you  went  to  class. 

You've  given  blood  to  the  Red  Cross.  Have  bought 
and  sold  war  bonds  to  the  tune  of  92  million  dollars. 
Maintained  3,000  observation  posts  at  your  own 
expense.  Recruited  60,000  men  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Marines.  And  sent  many  thousands 
of  your  own  veterans  to  fight  on  every  front. 


It's  a  staggering,  splendid  record 
mighty  proud  of  you! 


and  we're 


We  of  Cities  Service  are  proud,  too,  that,  in  our 
own  way,  we  have  kept  pace  with  you  of  the 
American  Legion.  We're  proud  of  the  hundreds  of 
men  of  Cities  Service  who  now  are  in  the  armed 
forces.  Proud  that  out  of  our  research  laboratories 
have  come  new  automotive  instruments,  new  checking 
devices,  new  lubricants  and  solvents  that  are  now 
in  action  for  Uncle  Sam  and  his  allies.  Proud  of 
work  already  done  on  direct  pipelines  to  industrial 
regions  and  Army  camps  .  .  .  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  100 -octane  gasolene  to  give  our  planes 
a  victory  -  margin  in  extra  speed,  power,  and  maneu- 
verability. 

To  keep  'em  rolling  .  .  .  flying  .  .  .  steaming  full-speed 
ahead,  the  laboratories  of  Cities  Service  are  busy 
night  and  day,  doing  their  part  by  developing, 
testing,  and  perfecting  new  safeguards  against 
disaster,  new  weapons  for  victory. 


It's  all  one  fight — and, 
with  you  all  the  way! 


Legionnaires,  we're 


CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  COMPANIES 


NEW  YORK 
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gins.  And  individual  nations  and  indi- 
vidual industrial  interests  will  have  to 
accept  new  arrangements  in  world  mar- 
kets. And  for  a  while  at  least,  this  coun- 
try probably  will  have  to  look  forward 
to  the  idea  that  foreign-giving  (lend- 
leasing)  will  have  to  take  up  where  for- 
eign-lending left  off  after  the  last  war. 
In  short,  unless  the  world  is  to  make  war 
all  over  again,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  underwrite  the  peace." 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  underwrite  will  be  fixed 
by  a  treaty  between  nations.  Treaties 
and  alliances  are  purely  voluntary,  even 


associations  of  nations  to  enforce  them 
are  voluntary.  Member  nations  are  sub- 
ject to  change  of  heart  and  change  of 
government.  The  moment  that  a  treaty 
or  an  alliance  proves  to  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  signatories,  any  signa- 
tory nation  may  withdraw,  may  breach 
its  contract — and  there  is  no  remedy  of 
specific  performance.  We  must,  of 
course,  be  a  party  to  whatever  peace  is 
negotiated  and  to  any  alliance  that  may 
be  formed  to  make  it  permanent,  but 
we  must  not  rely  too  strongly  upon 
either.  Our  one  safe  course  is  to  main- 
tain a  military,  naval  and  air  strength 
consonant  with  our  role  as  the  world's 


dominant  nation  so  that  if  everything 
else  fails  we  can  quench  the  fires  of  fu- 
ture wars  before  they  get  a  good  start. 

The  American  Legion  is  founded  to 
serve  God  and  Country.  Note  that  God 
comes  first.  We  must  never  forget  that 
all  our  fellowmen  also  are  God's  chil- 
dren. To  build  toward  a  better  world  is 
serving  God  s  cause.  In  that  spirit  we 
can  not  fail  in  the  role  that  destiny 
has  shaped  for  us.  If  we  make  good,  we 
shall  make  worthwhile  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice of  ever>'  patriot  who  laid  down  his 
life  that  freedom  and  liberty  might 
flourish,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


Now  I  Fight  for  America 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

Same  old  houses,  same  crooked,  cob- 
blestone alleys.  Now  and  then  a  familiar 
face.  We  are  back  again,  home,  ja.  But 
home  has  changed.  .  .  . 

We  are  German  men  who  have  fought 
for  Germany.  We  still  have  our  rifles, 
our  guns,  our  regimental  standard.  In 
the  snowy  barracks  yard  our  commander 
makes  a  brief  speech.  This  is  our  last 
dismiss  and  men  cry.  .  .  . 

I  turn  in  my  rifle,  my  ammunition, 
my  bayonet.  I  clasp  a  number  of  hands 
and  then  I  go  home.  Everyone  went 
home  by  himself  that  day  . 

A  few  blocks  from  the  barracks  I 
run  into  a  group  of  Marines.  They  are 
armed  and  noisy. 

"Hey,  Feldwebel!"  one  of  them  shouts. 
"Fall  in.  Heil  Moscow!"' 

I  try  to  edge  past  them  but  they  catch 
me.  They  tear  the  epaulets  off  my  coat. 
They  spit  at  the  black  and  white  ribbon 
of  the  Iron  Cross.  They  chase  me  down 
the  street. 

I  hop  a  passing  trolley  and  stumble 
onto  the  platform.  I  am  breathing  hard 
and  I  still  hold  a  hand  where  they  kicked 
me.  Passengers  look  the  other  way.  .  .  . 

I WANTED  to  be  a  lawyer— when  I 
was  twenty.  I  went  to  war  and  now 
I  am  almost  twenty-five  and  I  can't  look 
at  a  lawbook  anymore. 

"I  have  seen  too  many  other  things," 
I  tell  my  father  and  he  looks  at  me, 
bewildered  and  helplessly. 

"Well  son,"  he  says,  "you've  got  to  do 
something.  You're  young  and  healthy — 
the  war  is  over.  You've  got  to  do  some- 
thing with  yourself  -  -  ." 

I  get  a  job  with  a  friend  of  ours. 
Selling  wine,  Rhinewine  and  Moselle  and 
Champagne.  The  Employee's  Council 
has  approved  of  me.  But  how  I  hate  the 
job. 

On  a  bleak  wintry  day  the  vanguard 
of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
moves  in.  I  am  standing  behind  the  en- 
trance door  of  the  store.  I  watch  them 
marching  down  the  street.  The  band 
blares  and  the  steel  of  their  bayonets 


flickers  in  the  twilight.  And  I  think  of 
Hautevesnes.  .  .  . 

When  I  come  home  that  night  we 
have  a  guest.  An  American  billeted  in 
our  house.  He  is  a  big  strapping  fellow. 
He  knows  a  little  German  and  later  in 
the  evening  we  have  a  chat.  We  sit  in 
the  living  room  and  talk  about  the  war. 

I  mention  the  fact  how  easily  our  ar- 
tillery spotted  American  troop  concen- 
trations: "You  people  were  always  using 
green  wood  to  build  cooking  fires.  .  .  .  ' 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "but  this  was  only  in 
the  beginning.  Later  we  had  German 
helmets  as  stoves.  With  holes  in  them 
for  draft.  .  .  ." 

We  have  both  been  in  the  trenches. 
We  don't  hate  each  other. 

He  shows  me  an  Iron  Cross  of  the 
First  Class  that  he  got  from  its  owner 
for  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  "Keep  mine, 
too,"  I  say.  And  by  now  I  mean  it. 

THOSE  were  days  of  bitter  despair. 
Monarchists,  Spartakists,  Separa- 
tists fought  each  other.  Strike  followed 
.strike,  law  and  order  had  deteriorated  to 
a  mere  phrase.  The  people  starved. 

I  am  still  wearing  field  gray.  I  cannot 
afford  a  new  suit.  Our  American  has  a 
smart  uniform  and  good  civilian  clothes. 
He  has  dollars.  We  have  only  paper 
billions. 

But  no  hatred,  no  envy.  They  are 
popular  with  us,  the  Americans.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them  in  Coblenz.  They  po- 
lice the  city  and  keep  order. 

They  are  magnificently  organized. 
They  have  their  own  clubs,  libraries, 
restaurants,  theaters,  movie  houses,  bowl- 
ing alleys.  They  have  set  up  branches 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Salvation  Army,  American  Library 
Association,  Amercian  Red  Cross  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Ja,  they  do  know  how  to  organize 
war  as  well  as  peace.  .  .  . 

Everything  functions  smoothly,  effi- 
ciently, while  the  rest  of  Germany  is 
torn  by  civil  strife.  And  we  Rhineland- 
ers  who  watch  this  miracle  are  startled: 
So  little  did  we  know  about  the  man 


from  across  the  big  pond  .  .  we  think 
about  it  and  discuss  it  among  ourselves. 
But  we  have  our  pride  and  show  little 
more  than  polite  interest. 

It  is  late  summer  of  1921.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  still  fly  from  Ehrenbreitstein 
Castle.  .\  dollar  rates  four  billion  paper 
marks.  Upper  Silesia  has  been  parti- 
tioned and  reactionaries  have  murdered 
Matthias  Erzberger,  the  German  official 
who  signed  the  Armistice. 

A  friend  takes  me  to  a  meeting  of  the 
young  National  Socialist  Party.  We  war 
veterans  are  welcome.  We  go  to  the 
meeting  because  we  like  the  things  this 
new  party  seems  to  stand  for.  Its  slogan 
is:  "Keep  Germany  German!" 

The  meeting  takes  place  in  a  Swastika- 
decorated  gymnasium.  We  sit  down  and 
look  around.  Three-quarters  of  the  audi- 
ence are  women.  Housewives,  working 
girls,  maids.  Young  stormtroopers  cir- 
culate, selling  photographs  of  the  party's 
leader,  .\dolf  Hitler.  Three  marks  apiece. 

My  friend  was  in  the  war,  too,  and 
he  came  back  with  his  right  leg  off  at 
the  knee.  You  don't  notice  it  much  be- 
cause he  wears  an  excellent  prosthesis. 
.\nd  he  does  not  complain. 

He  isn't  the  sort  of  fellow  who  would 
complain.  A  quiet  man,  living  his  own 
life  and  minding  his  own  business. 

"You  know,''  he  whispers  to  me, 
"doesn't  it  strike  you  as  strange — all 
those  young  lads  in  uniform?  Haven't 
they  learned  from  us?"  And  he  glances 
down  at  his  artificial  leg.  Stiff  and  life- 
less. .  .  . 

A  band  intones  martial  tunes.  Stand- 
ards are  borne  into  the  haU.  Speakers 
assemble  on  the  dais.  Stormtroopers  ring 
them  below.  The  presiding  Nazi  greets 
the  crowd  with  the  fascist  salute  and  the 
women  return  it  as  if  they  had  prac- 
ticed it  all  their  life.  My  friend  and  I 
just  look  at  each  other.  .  .  . 

The  first  speaker  is  a  young  man — my 
age  when  I  had  studied  law.  He  shouts: 

"German  men  and  women!  We  have 
gathered  here  to  pay  homage  to  two 
heroes.  I  need  not  mention  their  names 
for  they  live  in  our  hearts.  We  are 
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piFTY  big  carriers  ...  at  20,000  tons 
each  . . .  1,000,000  tons.  A  stupen- 
dous fleet.  An  invincible  armada — in 
the  light  of  recent  events!  Yet  it  could 
be  built  and  equipped  from  keel  plates 
to  last  trial  run  with  the  public  revenue 
from  alcoholic  beverages  alone  .  .  . 
$1,360,396,721  in  1941. 

And  taxes  are  just  part  of  this  indus- 
try's Victory  contribution. 


Night  and  day  great  distilleries  oper- 
ated by  the  industry  in  the  East,  the 
South, the  Middle  West  are  distilling  al- 
cohol for  the  making  of  smokeless  pow- 
der— hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  personal 
and  corporate  income  of  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industry  is  going  into  War 
Savings  Bonds. 

No  boast  intended!  The  contribution 
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is  perhaps  no  greater,  proportionate- 
ly than  that  of  many  another  industry. 
Buf  v/e  do  want  people  to  realize  that 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
alcoholic  beverages  are  backing 
Uncle  Sam  to  the  limit — with  millions 
in  money  .  .  .  with  all-out  individual 
effort  .  .  .  and  with  the  will  to  win! 

•         •  • 

This  advertisement  prepared  by  ff^arwick  &  Legler^  inc 
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proud  that  fellow  National  Socalists 
niade  history  when  they  liquidated  Mat- 
thias Erzberger,  the  traitor  who  signed 
tlie  Armistice.  These  bullets  shall  be  a 
warning  to  Reds  and  Jews  and  that 
tottering  bunch  of  Monarchists.  Bullets 
for  the  enemies  of  the  Third  Reich!" 

"Nein,"  my  friend  shouts,  rising, 
"Nein,  that's  wrong!"  Never  before  have 
I  seen  him  so.  He  glares  at  the  speaker 
and  there  are  red  spots  on  his  ashen 
cheeks.  He  yells: 

'T  was  in  the  war  when  boys  like  you 
were  getting  their  pants  shiny  on  a 
school  bench.  Maybe  we  veterans  think 
along  old-fashioned  lines.  Our  govern- 
ment may  have  changed,  our  constitu- 
tion, our  flag.  But  murder  will  always 
be  murder.  If  this  is  the  way  you  intend 
to  save  our  Fatherland — then  I'm  getting 
out  of  here!" 

He  lurches  away  from  his  seat.  When- 
ever he  is  under  strain  he  limps.  I  take 
his  arm,  gently.  As  we  walk  down  the 
aisle  they  begin  to  shout  and  boo.  But 
they  don't  touch  us.  Nein,  not  then  -  -  . 

We  reach  the  street.  We  round  the 
next  corner.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
stein  in  the  nearest  beerhall.  .  .  . 

It's  then  that  we  hear  footsteps  fol- 
lowing us.  We  turn.  In  the  vague  light 
of  a  gas  lamp  we  see  storm-troopers. 
They  charge  us  and  they  have  black- 
jacks and  knives  and  brass  knuckles  and 
other  weapons. 

I  am  fighting  for  my  life.  I  see  my 
friend  knocked  down.  I  even  hear  the 
odd.  creaking  sound  when  their  boots 
crush  his  artificial  leg.  .  .  .  Suddenly 


they  run,  like  rats  scurrying  away.  I 
see  my  friend  in  the  gutter,  blood  gush- 
ing from  a  knife  stab  wound  in  his 
throat. 

I  try  to  talk  to  him.  He  stares  up  at 
me  with  eyes  turning  glassy.  His  hand 
gropes  around  his  artificial  limb — strange 
waxen  hand,  moving  all  by  itself.  .  .  . 

Now  it  is  dawn.  I  am  home.  My 
thoughts  go  in  circles:  He  did  not  get 
killed  in  the  war.  The  enemy  only  crip- 
pled him.  He  had  to  come  home  to  get 
murdered — by  fellow  Germans.  At  this 
point  I  cannot  go  on.  It  doesn't  make 
sense. 

My  father  steps  into  my  room.  He  is 
in  his  long  old-fashioned  nightshirt.  He 
sits  down  by  my  side.  He  puts  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  He  does  not  look  at  me 
as  he  says: 

"I  know  what  happened,  son.  And  I 
know  how  you  must  feel." 

"It  doesn't  make  sense."  I  say.  "When 
we  killed  in  France  we  did  it  for  a  cause, 
for  the  Fatherland.  But  why  was  he 
killed?" 

My  father  does  not  answer.  There  is 
no  answer.  For  four  years  I  have  fought 
for  my  country.  And  now  I  feel  like 
an  alien  back  amongst  my  own  German 
people. 

Later  I  walk  down  to  the  Rhine  prom- 
enade. I  sit  on  a  bench.  The  river  flows 
past.  A  ship  unloads  a  cargo  from  Hol- 
land. Excursion  steamers  arrive  and  de- 
part, their  paddlewheels  churning  the 
deep  green  water. 

The  old  Rhine  with  its  hills,  its  castles 
— beautiful  scenery!  But  it  is  only — 


scenery.  And  when  I  realize  that,  I  go 
away. 


'hat  night  our  American  comes  to 
see  me.  He  is  a  simple  man. 


"My  father  was  a  loyal  Italian,"  he 
says,  "but  he  would  not  submit  to  the 
Mafia  terror.  He  went  to  America." 

I  understand.  The  next  day  I  register 
with  the  American  consulate  as  a  pros- 
pective immigrant. 

Today  I  am  an  American.  Not  a 
Bundsman.  Not  a  Nazi.  A  German- 
American.  I  came  to  this  country  with 
a  clean  slate,  my  debt  to  the  Fatherland 
paid  in  four  bloody  years. 

I  am  a  free  man.  A  big-hearted  Amer- 
ica has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
raise  a  family,  make  a  home,  earn  a 
living.  My  past  was  no  obstacle. 

Bringing  up  my  son  as  a  loyal 
American  to  me  is  like  repaying  an  old 
debt. 

In  this  I  know  myself  united  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  fellow  Ger- 
man-Americans, many  of  them  veterans 
like  myself.  We  may  be  oldtimers  but  in 
spirit  we  are  young.  We  now  rise  like 
one  man  and  fight.  Fight  for  America 
and  everything  it  stands  for. 

And  one  day  our  sons  will  thank  us. 
They  will  thank  us  by  being  Americans, 
one  hundred  percent,  their  minds  never 
poisoned  by  Nazism  or  any  other  ism. 
They  will  thank  us  by  carrying  on  where 
their  fathers  left  off.  They  will  be  proud 
of  us.  Of  those  obscure  men  who  once 
killed  Americans.  BUT  NEVER  AGAIN ! 
This  time  I  go  to  kill  Nazis. 


Eagles  Still 


{Continued  from  page  ig) 
has  been  touring  Air  Force  training 
camps  throughout  the  country,  talking 
to  the  budding  pilots  and  assisting  in 
training  them  in  the  psychology  of  air 
battle. 

At  the  other  end  of  Manhattan,  Reed 
Chambers  guides  the  destinies  of  the 
leading  insurance  company  specializing 
in  aviation  protection. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  Porter's 
office,  Ralph  O'Neil  sits  at  a  desk  di- 
recting a  company  which  in  distant  Bo- 
livia makes  possible  the  mining  of  gold 
in  a  valley  inaccessible  by  road  or  trail, 
ferrying  miners  and  machinery  in  by  air 
and  bringing  back  the  precious  metal. 
Before  engaging  in  this  romantic  phase 
of  mining,  O'Neil  organized  the  New 
York,  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  Air  Trans- 
port System,  which  was  the  parent  of 
Pan-American  Airways'  West  Coast 
Division. 

Harold  Hartney,  after  years  of  activ- 
ity in  the  early  formation  of  the  Sikor- 
sky, and  other  successful  aircraft  enter- 
prises, is  now  in  Washington  aiding  the 
war  effort  as  a  civilian,  and  among  re- 
cent accomplishments  author  of  the 
popular  book  of  World  War  flying  expe- 


riences, which  is  titled  "Up  and  At  'Em." 

Charley  Cox  serves  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bureau  as  an  Airlines  Inspector 
in  the  Middle  West.  Of  all  the  principals 
Cox  alone  arrived  too  late  at  the  front 
to  become  an  ace. 

They  still  fly  high,  those  American 
battle  eagles  of  twenty-three  years  ago 
who  still  survive. 

Although  there  were  close  to  7000 
officers  in  the  Army  Air  Service  in 
France,  less  than  800  pilots  and  500 
flying  observers  and  gunners  saw  action. 
Training  fatalities  far  exceeded  battle 
deaths.  Americans  killed  in  air  action  or 
in  crashes  resulting  from  combat  were 
less  than  100  among  those  who  flew  on 
the  various  fronts.  Those  taken  prisoner 
after  being  forced  down  behind  the 
German  lines  totaled  at  least  double  the 
number  killed.  In  round  figures  of  70 
aces,  eight  were  killed  in  action,  of  30 
credited  with  four  planes  three  were 
killed,  of  35  credited  with  three  enemy 
ships  six  were  killed;  of  130  credited 
with  two  planes  seven  were  killed,  and 
of  almost  400  who  got  one  plane  fifty 
deaths  are  recorded.  There  were  vic- 
tories which  lacked  official  confirmation, 
too,  many  of  them,  but  the  American 


official  score  is  781  enemy  airplanes  and 
73  enemy  balloons  against  definitely 
known  losses  of  289  American  planes 
and  48  balloons,  proving  that  the  ill- 
trained  American  pilot,  flying  chiefly 
Grade  B  airplanes  was  literally  "more 
than  twice  as  good"  as  his  veteran 
opponents. 

Post-war  tragedies  have  shortened  the 
list  of  triumphant  American  air  com- 
batants. High-ranking  aces  who  have 
left  the  scene  include  John  0.  Donald- 
son, whose  score  of  eight  enemy  ships 
while  serving  with  the  British  was 
largely  earned  by  his  unique  maneuver 
of  flying  upside  down  as  he  approached 
an  antagonist,  prompting  bewilderment 
of  the  enemy  and  distracting  his  mind 
from  the  imminent  attack.  He  was  killed 
in  a  crash  at  a  Legion  air  meet  for  which 
he  volunteered.  Paul  Baer  with  nine  vic- 
tories, yet  who  hated  the  business  of 
killing,  died  in  a  crash  as  he  was  about 
to  fly  for  China  ten  years  ago.  Jimmy 
Meissner,  who  also  held  a  score  of  eight 
and  who  twice  escaped  death  miracu- 
lously in  combat  when  his  wings  were 
stripped  by  enemy  bullets,  died  of  natural 
causes  in  Birmingham. 

Many  aces  and  other  victorious  flyers 
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remain  prominent  figures  in  American 
aviation.  Modest  George  Vaughn,  who 
ranks  next  to  Eddie  Rickenbacker  among 
surviving  aces  with  13  official  victories, 
is  an  executive  in  the  Casey  Jones  School 
of  Aeronautics  and  is  also  an  official  of 
the  Link  Trainer  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  the  device  by  which  blind 
flying  is  taught  in  safety  to  military, 
air  transport  and  other  civilian  flyers 
the  world  around. 

Reed  Landis,  ranking  high  with  ten 
official  victories,  after  long  service  on 
the  Legion's  National  Aeronautics 
Committee,  is  a  vice  president  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  Landis  ran  up  his  score 
entirely  while  serving  with  the  Royal  Air 
Corps,  as  it  was  then  known.  He  was 
promoted  to  command  an  American  Pur- 
suit Squadron  in  September,  191 8.  There 
was  a  great  lack  of  equipment.  When 
planes  finally  were  obtained  they  lacked 
guns.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  related 
that  when  news  was  received  of  the  im- 
pending Armistice  early  on  the  morning 
of  November  nth,  Landis  led  his  gun- 
less  planes  on  a  final  flight  over  the 
German  lines.  Armed  only  with  infantry 
hand  grenades  the  pilots  flew  low  over 
enemy  trenches,  flicking  the  primers  and 
showering  them  down,  until  the  whistle 
blew  for  the  entire  show. 

Reed  Landis  is  again  in  uniform — a 
major  at  Headquarters  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  ih  Washington. 

Another  battle  pilot  in  the  forefront 
of  modern  air  transport  is  Carroll  Cone, 
who,  after  pioneering  leadership  with  the 
old  Air  Commerce  Bureau,  was  the  first 
director  of  trans-Atlantic  flying,  is  now 
vice-president  of  Pan-American  Airways, 

A  founder  of  one  the  most  important 
divisions  of  American  Airlines  is  a  seven- 
score  ace,  Sumner  Sewall,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  When  Governor 
Sewall  first  sat  in  the  political  hot-seat 
he  now  occupies  it  is  certain  that  he 
thought  of  another  and  literal  hot-seat 
he  once  squirmed  in  over  German  ter- 
ritory. 

At  16,000  feet  Sewall's  gas  tank  was 
struck  by  an  explosive  bullet.  As  the 
tank  blew  up,  the  gasoline,  caught  in  the 
slipstream,  whisked  back  to  spray  wings 
and  fuselage.  Enveloped  in  flames  and 
still  pursued  by  the  enemy's  fire  he  stuck 
down  the  nose  to  escape.  Not  until  near 
the  ground  did  the  determined  enemy 
hold  his  guns.  Miraculously,  the  maneu- 
ver to  escape  extinguished  the  flames 
but  it  was  from  a  charred  and  brittle 
wreck,  lacking  a  landing  wheel,  that 
Sewall,  only  badly  shaken  up,  crawled 
after  crashing  in  a  shell-hole  directly 
behind  the  American  front  lines. 

Other  aces  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  modem  aeronautics  include  Ray 
Brooks,  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  radio  telephone 
by  which  the  safety  of  both  civil  and 
military  flying  has  been  advanced,  and 
the  Legion's  own  Weir  Cook,  who,  re- 
peatedly and  successfully  welcomed  the 
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task  that  most  pilots  frankly  dreaded. 
Among  Americans,  Cook  ranks  next  to 
Frank  Luke  as  a  balloon  buster.  Whether 
the  enemy  drachen  was  in  the  air  or  on 
the  ground  Cook  was  invariably  first  to 
volunteer  to  dive  through  the  inferno  of 
flaming  onions,  chain-fire  and  hail  of 
machine-gun  lead  to  set  the  bags  aflame. 

Wearing  the  silver  oak  leaves  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  Cook  is  now  in  active 
service  at  the  Central  Air  Force  Pro- 
curement District  at  Robertson,  Mis- 
souri. 

YET  another  key  figure  in  aero- 
nautics among  the  combat  pilots  is 
C.  C.  Moseley,  who,  after  directing  the 
start  of  Western  Air  Express  now  con- 
ducts several  schools  for  the  primary 
training  of  army  aviators  on  the  West 
Coast.  From  Ace  Howard  Knotts,  com- 
missioner of  aviation  for  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  diminutive  Joe  Boudwin,  CAB 
engineering  chief  in  the  Eastern  District, 
one  will  find  the  combat  pilots  still  at 
the  stick  of  air  progress. 

Other  aces  and  ranking  combat  pilots 
may  be  found  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 
Ranking  from  majors  to  major  generals 
the  air  veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.  are  see- 
ing golden  dreams  fulfilled.  Frank  O'Day 
Hunter,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  at  Head- 
quarters Army  Air  Force  in  Washington, 
Clayton  Bissell,  Russell  Maughan  of 
dawn-to-dusk  transcontinental  flight 
fame;  Martinus  Stenseth,  Victor  Strahm, 
now  a  colonel,  Joe  Dawson,  Carl  Spaatz 
of  the  Question  Mark  endurance  flight; 
John  Curry,  Asa  Duncan,  Chris  Ford, 
all  are  playing  important  roles  in  the  ex- 
panding air  program — and  where  would 
one  find  better  leaders,  even  though  the 
kids  have  largely  taken  over  our  planes? 

Called  back  into  service  for  the  emer- 
gency are  other  aces  and  ranking  com- 
bat pilots — Colonel  DeFreest  Lamer,  on 
special  duty  as  a  military  attache,  Major 
Don  Hudson,  who  was  the  unhappy 
C.  0.  of  that  rugged  individualistic  air- 
hero,  the  late  Frank  Luke;  Ray  Cull- 
man, Edward  Urband.  Air  Ofificer  in  the 
Second  Corps  Area. 

You  will  find  former  aces  prominent 
in  the  motion  picture  industry,  but  even 
there  their  names  are  touched  with  the 
air  legend.  Directors  Merion  Cooper,  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  present  Army 
Air  Force,  and  William  Wellman  both 
accounted  for  enemy  planes  in  combat, 
Wellman  two  in  one  day. 

One  of  the  epic  stories  of  the  war  in- 
volves ace  Ted  Parsons,  now  attached 
to  the  Navy  Air  Base,  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, the  late  Frank  Baylies,  and  Rene 
Fonck,  ace  of  all  surviving  aces,  three 
musketeers  in  the  famous  Lafayette 
EscadriUe.  In  money  matters  Fonck 
represented  to  the  nth  degree  the  pro- 
verbial thriftiness  of  the  French  peasant. 
To  get  the  famed  French  ace  to  buy  at 
the  bar  of  the  Club  Cigoynes  was  a 
rarely  successful  feat.  On  this  occasion 
two  American  newspapermen  seeking 
news  of  the  American  flyers  in  the 


EscadriUe  were  the  guests  of  Parsons  and 
Baylies  when  Fonck  joined  the  party. 

In  due  course  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  Frenchmen  or  Americans 
were  the  better  pilots.  Fonck  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  argument  and  when 
a  bottle  of  champagne  was  named  as  the 
stake  for  the  first  to  shoot  down  an 
enemy,  despite  poor  flying  conditions  the 
three  men  at  once  took  off.  Parsons  and 
Baylies  were  first  to  return.  Together 
they  had  found  and  shot  down  an  enemy 
observation  plane.  As  they  waited  in 
keen  anticipation  of  Fonck  signing  the 
chit  they  heard  the  roar  of  his  engine 
overhead — low  and  wide-open,  the  sig- 
nal of  victory.  Not  once  but  three  times 
did  the  roof  of  the  club  reverberate  to 
that  roar  of  triumph. 

In  the  wild  welcome  of  the  French 
ace,  the  champagne  flowed  freely — but 
Fonck's  hand  not  once  reached  out  to 
scribble  on  the  check.  True,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  got  the  first  plane,  but  he  had 
got  the  most  planes.  Such  a  technicality 
threw  the  wager  wide  open  again.  In- 
spired by  the  effervescent  water,  once 
more  the  three  flyers  took  off.  Parsons 
and  Baylies  at  dusk  came  back  with  no 
luck  to  report.  Not  so  Rene  Fonck.  In 
utter  disbelief  the  party  listened  as  in 
the  fast-falling  twilight  once  again  the 
victory  signal  deafened  the  heavens  three 
times.  Rene  Fonck  did  not  buy  that 
night.  His  six  victories  in  a  single  after- 
noon all  were  confirmed.  The  American 
plot  to  make  Fonck  buy  the  drinks  had 
cost  the  Germans  ii  flyers,  as  four  of 
the  seven  machines  shot  down  were  two- 
seaters. 

Two  Hollywood  writers  are  ranking 
aces,  Jacques  Schwaab  with  a  score  of 
ten,  and  Harold  Buckley.  The  latter 
served  in  the  flight  nominally  com- 
manded by  Quentin  Roosevelt  before  his 
tragic  death.  It  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  Roosevelt  creed  of  fair  play  that 
Quentin  Roosevelt  told  the  members  of 
the  flight  that  Buckley  was  the  real  flight 
leader  no  matter  how  squadron  orders 
designated  a  Roosevelt,  and  in  flight 
formation  the  leader  was  Buckley,  with 
Quentin  Roosevelt  flying  behind. 

That  same  Buckley  has  recovered  his 
wings  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  Army  Air 
Force  headquarters. 

SO  touched  by  movie  gold,  although 
more  properly  recognized  for  purely 
literary  attainments  are  three  more  vet- 
erans of  battle  skies.  The  famed  writing 
team  of  James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles 
Nordhoff  possibly  rank  in  literary  ex- 
cellence another  literary  figure,  Elliott 
White  Springs,  but  Springs,  with  twelve 
accredited  victories,  ranked  top  in  the 
air  war. 

Whether  Springs  lost  interest  in  his 
literary  career  through  ennui  or  by  reason 
of  the  demands  made  on  his  time  by 
the  management  of  vast  textile  mills  in 
South  Carolina  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  he  still  keeps  up  his  flying.  Only 
recently  Springs  landed  his  $16,000  pri- 


vate plane  with  the  wheels  up,  as  he 
said,  to  see  if  it  would  really  cost  as 
much  for  repairs  as  the  salesman  had 
told  him  it  would. 

New  York's  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner, Harold  Fowler,  won  the  victories 
which  ranked  him  ace  with  the  British 
before  joining  the  American  Air  Service 
as  a  major.  In  a  brand  new  uniform, 
innocent  of  the  decorations  he  had  won, 
Fowler  encountered  Springs  first  in  a 
French  estaminet.  The  South  Carolinian 
had  been  on  the  front  about  a  fortnight. 
Knowing  nothing  of  Fowler's  war  career, 
which  began  immediately  after  he  had 
directed  the  evacuation  of  Americans 
caught  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  in 
1914,  as  chief  aid  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
Springs  at  once  took  the  new  major  into 
his  confidence,  explaining  in  detail  to 
the  supposed  neophyte  the  exact  method 
of  shooting  'em  down.  No  matter  how 
red  the  face  of  Springs  when  he  later 
learned  whom  he  had  been  lecturing  on 
air  tactics,  the  end  of  the  war  justified 
his  self-confidence. 

And,  now,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
Springs  has  been  assigned  to  the  Char- 
lotte Air  Base  at  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, while  Fowlei",  back  in  a  British  uni- 
form, commands  the  famed  Eagle  Squad- 
ron of  the  R.  A.  F. 

BROKERS  of  high  and  low  degree,  of 
course,  are  among  the  combat  vet- 
erans. Judged  by  his  war  record,  which 
included  a  heroic  escape  from  a  German 
prison,  and  his  subsequent  title  as  rank- 
ing American  polo  star,  Tommy  Hitch- 
cock, Jr.,  is  perhaps  best  known  among 
the  Wall  Street  air  war  fraternity.  Hitch- 
cock still  flies  actively,  commuting  be- 
tween his  Long  Island  home  and  Wall 
Street  in  his  own  plane.  Captain  Mere- 
dith Roberts  is  in  Air  Corps  procurement. 

Our  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
John  G.  Winant,  saw  service.  Albert 
Spalding,  top-flight  concert  violinist,  will 
represent  the  musical  arts;  Clayton 
Knight,  whose  leg  was  saved  to  him  in 
a  German  prison  hospital  after  enemy 
bullets  shattered  his  knee-cap,  ranks  high 
among  present-day  illustrators.  One 
could  hardly  omit  New  York  City's  vivid 
Mayor  LaGuardia  as  a  unique  figure  in 
politics  nationally  known.  At  the  other 
end  are  such  colorful  aviator  soldiers-of- 
fortune  as  Bert  Hall,  late  General  of  the 
Chinese  Air  Force,  or  Chuck  Kerwood, 
veteran  of  the  Greek  aviation  forces  in 
fledgling  days,  and  subsequently  serving 
with  the  French  in  Africa.  Chuck  was 
the  enfant  terrible  among  American 
prisoners  in  Germany.  Even  among  the 
hard-boiled  commanders  of  German  pris- 
on camps  Chuck  proved  such  an  incor- 
rigible that  in  desperation  he  was  shipped 
from  one  prison  camp  to  another,  each 
time  with  a  sigh  of  relief  by  his  gaoler. 

Take  them  all  for  all  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  any  1200  men  from  any  other  arm  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  will  average  higher  in  the 
list  of  nationally-known  personages  in 
the  American  scene  today. 


A 
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Ray  Hillman  Patterson 
i88j-i^^2 

FIR  the  second  time  in  a  little  more 
than  two  years,  the  Department  of 
West  Virginia  has  lost  its  Department 
Commander  by  death.  Ray  Hillman  Pat- 
terson, whose  passing  on  July  7th  was 
announced  in  the  August  number  of  the 
National  Legionnaire,  had  served  ten 
months  of  his  term  as  Department  Com- 
mander in  a  most  difficult  year.  He  com- 
manded well  and  wisely ;  he  set  the  Legion 
flag  forward  in  West  Virginia,  including 
a  new  all-time  high  in  membership. 

His  death  created  an  unusual  situation 
in  the  Department;  one  that  required 
an  almost  complete  re-organization. 
First  Vice  Commander  Henry  A.  Acker- 
man,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
office,  had  resigned  to  enter  military 
service.  In  the  re-organization,  after 
vacancies  had  been  filled  on  the  Depart- 
ment Executive  Committee,  E.  McK. 
Hardesty,  Second  Vice  Commander,  be- 
came First  Vice  Commander,  then  auto- 
matically assumed  the  office  of  Depart- 
ment Commander. 

Commander  Patterson's  death  in  office 
followed  that  of  Department  Commander 
Forrest  B.  Poling,  who  died  March  4, 
1940. 

Department  Commander  Patterson  en- 
listed August  14,  1918,  in  the  United 
States  Navy  for  World  War  service  as 
an  apprentice  seaman,  2d  class.  He  was 
discharged  on  February  9,  191 9,  and  on 
his  return  to  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia, 
his  home  town,  affiliated  himself  with 
Wellsburg  Post  No.  34,  The  American 
Legion,  in  which  he  had  since  held  con- 
tinuous membership.  He  had  served  his 
Post  in  nearly  all  of  its  offices,  including 
five  years  as  Finance  Officer,  ten  years 
as  Post  Adjutant,  and  two  years  as  Post 
Commander,  and  served  as  First  Dis- 
trict Commander  from  1937  until  elected 
Department  Commander  in  1941. 


PRINCESS 

MARY  WHITE 


S 

L^^yHF.'S  just  seven  years  old,  she 
lives  at  514  Plum  Street,  her  father  is 
plain  Bill  White.  Most  people  notice  her 
pigtails  and  her  blue  eyes,  but  they 
never  guess  they're  in  the  presence  of 
royalty. 

But  we  know! 

Maybe  that's  because  we  know  more 
about  her  kingdom — the  kingdom  she'll 
be  queen  of  one  day — than  these  people. 
It's  no  ordinary  kingdom,  this — it 
combines  the  best  features  of  all  the 
fairy  stories  you  ever  read  rolled  into 
one.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  marble 
palace,  she'll  have  a  real  home  made  of 
inexpensive  materials  that  you  haven't 
even  heard  of  yet,  flooded  with  sun- 
light, and  opening  on  the  whole  out- 
doors. 

Instead  of  a  pumpkin  coach,  she'll 
drive  a  car  such  as  you  have  never 
dreamed  of,  and  fly  a  plane  as  readily 
as  you  would  drive  a  car.  Plastic  shoes 
will  be  her  glass  slippers.  And  her 
servants  will  all  be  electric,  for  elec- 
tricity, in  modem  electric  appliances  for 
cooking,  heating,  cooling,  and  cleaning, 
is  just  about  the  best  servant  man  has 
ever  had. 


Where  is  this  fairyland?  It's  right 
here  in  America,  tomorrow! 

But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
is  not  just  another  fairy  tale?  Because 
American  industry  has  already  made 
enough  discoveries  and  developments 
to  reveal  to  us  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  New  materials  like  plastics, 
new  developments  like  television,  new 
sciences  like  electronics,  assure  us  of 
this — and  promise  even  more. 

Today's  job  is  fighting  for  that  better 
world.  But  when  tomorrow  comes, 
American  industry,  once  again  busy 
producing  things  to  make  living  better, 
will  help  to  make  tomorrow's  young 
men  and  women  more  truly  princes  and 
princesses  than  the  heroes  of  yesterday's 
fairy  tales.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  V. 

-sJr 

The  volume  of  General  Electric  war  pro- 
duction is  so  high  and  the  degree  of  secrecy 
required  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  tell  you 
about  it  now.  When  it  can  be  told  we  be- 
lieve that  the  story  of  industry's  developments 
during  the  war  years  will  make  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of 
industrial  progress. 
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{Continued  jrom  page  ij) 
what  you  will,  but  they  are  patriots 
always ! 

And  there  is  the  terrible  lesson  for  all 
men  and  all  nations:  "You  Can't  Do 
Business  with  Hitler,"  as  Douglas  Miller 
put  it  in  his  now  famous  book.  You  can- 
not save  your  life  by  dropping  your  gun. 
Hitler  shoots,  and  by  preference  in  peace- 
time. Peace,  for  Hitler,  is  a  situation  in 
which  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  shoot. 
Thus  the  only  way  not  to  be  shot  is  to 
make  no  peace  with  the  Nazis,  but  keep 
on  fighting  them. 

NOW,  a  cutback  to  recent  atrocity 
history.  The  world  has  just  had 
the  particularly  disgusting  spectacle  of 
that  destructive,  yet  coldly  calculated 
rage  of  the  Nazis,  for  which  "war  neces- 
sities" serve  only  as  pretexts,  in  the 
obliteration  of  the  little  Czech  mining 
town  of  Lidice,  the  killing  of  the  males 
and  deportation  of  the  women  residents. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  Lidices  in 
all  the  Nazi-conquered  countries;  and 
there  will  be  thousands  more  if  the 
arch-murderer  and  torturer  is  not  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  And,  if  you 
fail  for  an  instant,  there  can  be  Lidices  in 
America — not  those  built  by  generous 
Americans,  but  real  ones,  of  which  Hit- 
ler dreams,  and  hopes  to  "erase  from  the 
official  records"  of  this,  your  own 
country. 

HAVEN'T  you  read,  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  tragedy  of  Lidice,  about 
an  atrocious  repetition  of  the  same  crime 
in  Yugoslavia?  Well,  this  time,  the  Nazi 
assassins  didn't  even  wait  for  instruc- 
tions from  Berchtesgaden  to  proceed  to 
a  new  Herodian  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents. They  knew  what  they  had  to  do, 
without  any  orders.  In  the  streets  of 
Zagreb,  capital  of  Croatia,  a  certain 
Major  Helm,  Gestapo  chief  for  that 
conquered  province,  had  been  assas- 
sinated. Immediately  his  bodyguards, 
running  amok  with  hand  grenades  and 
revolvers,  fired  into  the  crowd  in  the 
market  place,  into  the  stores,  the  res- 
taurants, and  thus  shot  down  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  came  within 
range  of  their  arms.  Reports  by  "under- 
ground," received  in  London,  speak  of 
no  less  than  700  victims. 

As  for  Greece,  the  cities  and  towns 
-^J.  and  villages  destroyed  like  Lidice 
simply  can't  be  counted  up  any  more. 
In  his  report  to  the  inter-allied  confer- 
ence in  London  on  January  15,  1942, 
Emmanuel  Tsouderos,  the  Greek  premier 
in  exile,  related  that  the  invading  Ger- 
man army  had  reduced  the  communities 
of  Skrine,  Prasse  and  Kandanos  to  ashes. 
On  their  former  sites,  there  remain  only 
placards  saying  that  "here  were  once 
Skrine,  Prasse,  and  Kandanos."  As  you 


can  see,  the  same  technique  that  was 
later  applied  to  Lidice.  .  .  . 

The  Greek  premier  said  in  his  report, 
"When  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  fled, 
they  were  shot  down  in  the  fields.  At 
Kystoyadon,  three  men  who  had  been 
merely  wounded  during  the  flight  were 
buried  alive.  And  their  families  were 
obliged  to  arrange  a  dinner  for  the  as- 


sassins of  their  own  husbands,  fathers 
and  brothers." 

And  the  Greek  statesman,  after  having 
recounted  numerous  other  crimes  against 
his  countrymen,  certainly  had  the  right 
to  affirm  that  such  atrocities  were  aimed 
solely  at  "exterminating  the  Greeks." 

BUT  it  was  above  all  in  Poland  and 
in  Russia  that  the  savage  rage  of 
the  Nazis  burst  in  its  full  fury.  Long 
before  the  war,  even  a  long  time  before 
Hitler's  coming  into  the  chancellorship 
in  1933,  had  he  not  forewarned  in  "Mein 
Kampf"  that  Germany  was  obliged  to 
annex  Eastern  Europe  in  order  to  settle 
German  peasants  on  countries  conquered 
by  German  soldiers?  According  to  him, 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine  are  part  of  Ger- 
many's "living-space,"  and  therefore 
there  is  no  place  for  living  Poles  and 
living  Russians.  .  .  . 

In  case  you've  forgotten,  or  your  local 
papers  haven't  carried  it,  here  is  what 
a  certain  German  officer,  a  Lieutenant 
Toll,  wrote  home  to  a  cousin  of  his: 

"We  spared  nobody  and  nothing. 
Wherever  we  saw  a  Polish  head,  we 
struck  it,  regardless  of  what  it  was,  black 
or  gray,  male  or  female.  We  mowed 
them  down  from  the  air  with  machine 
guns  as  they  scuttled  for  shelter.  When- 
ever a  Pole  came  in  our  way,  we  wiped 
him  or  her  out." 

Who  can  be  surprised  that  some  time 
after  this  letter.  Lieutenant  Toll  was 
assaulted  by  Polish  patriots?  Here  is 
what — as  reported  from  reliable  sources 
in  London — he  wrote  about  that  assault : 
"Just  outside  the  cafe,  not  more  than 


a  hundred  yards  away,  a  man  whose 
face  I  could  not  see  said,  'Lieutenant 
Toll?'  I  said,  'Yes,  I  am.'  Then  he  shot 
me  in  the  left  side.  People  came,  but  he 
was  gone.  My  landlady  and  her  family 
were  questioned,  but  denied  complicity. 
But  they  were  shot.  I  am  very  sick  now. 
Heil  Hitler!" 

AND  here's  still  another  story,  pub- 
xA.  lished  in  London  by  the  Allied  In- 
formation Committee: 

"On  August  5,  1 941,  in  a  village  in 
Poznan  province,  fire  destroyed  a  farm 
from  which  the  Polish  owner  had  been 
expelled  and  which  had  been  handed 
over  to  a  German  settler.  All  the  Polish 
adult  men  of  the  village,  60  in  all,  were 
imprisoned,  or  notified  that  if  those 
guilty  of  the  suspected  arson  would  not 
give  themselves  up  within  three  days, 
25  hostages  would  be  shot.  When  the 
time  expired,  they  were  all  brought  back 
to  the  remains  of  the  farm,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  German  settler  the  exe- 
cution began. 

"When  one-tenth  of  the  hostages  were 
shot,  the  German  settler  confessed  that 
he  himself  had  committed  the  arson 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  insur- 
ance money.  In  spite  of  this  confession, 
the  Germans— who  were  all  intoxicated 
— carried  on  the  shooting  until  the  25th 
victim  was  dead.  The  German  settler 
was  not  punished,  but  removed  to  an- 
other farm." 

The  story  does  not  tell  us  whether 
or  not  he  received  his  insurance  money. 
But  there  were  25  innocent  Poles  the 
less,  in  favor  of  the  vital  German  "liv- 
ing-space". .  .  . 

HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  Poles 
have  died  like  those  luckless  peas- 
ants of  Sroda,  like  Lieutenant  Toll's 
landlady.  .  .  .  And  so  frightful  is  the 
tragedy  of  Poland  that  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  if  the  fate  of  these  victims 
of  the  Nazi's  assassinating  fury  is  not 
more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  the  sur- 
vivors— and  particularly  that  of  the 
thousands  of  women  carried  away  by  the 
invaders. 

A  report  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee in  London  says: 

"A  very  large  number  of  young,  re- 
fined Polish  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18,  have  been  taken  away  from 
their  families  and  sent  to  German  mili- 
tary brothels,  and  the  Nazis  have  also 
established  special  camps  'where  Polish 
women  are  freely  undergoing  what  the 
Nazis  cynically  and  bestially  call  "race 
improvement". ' " 

And  another  report  from  the  Polish 
government  declared  that  "in  order  to 
halt  the  spread  of  spotted  typhus  among 
Nazi  troops,  the  German  sanitation 
corps  has  been  ordered  to  put  to  death 
all  civilians  suffering  from  the  dread 
disease.  What  a  grand  pretext  for  killing 
and  infecting  as  many  people  as  possible ! 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  the 
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Discovered!  How  brushing  can  cause 

LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 


Nazis  put  to  death  all  the  professional 
prostitutes,  and  then  they  tore  decent 
Polish  girls  from  their  families  and  threw 
them  into  brothels  for  German  soldiers!" 

TO  the  agony  of  Poland  there  has  been 
added  these  past  fourteen  months 
the  tragedy  of  Russia.  But  as  the  for- 
tunes of  war  would  have  it,  the  valiant 
Soviet  armies  have  liberated  a  portion 
of  the  territory  seized  by  the  Nazis, 
and  have  been  able  to  collect  German 
documents  and  pick  up  authentic  Rus- 
sian testimony  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; real  eye-openers  as  to  Nazi  in- 
tentions. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  message  which 
the  Reichskommisar  Erich  Koch  put  out 
to  German  soldiers  in  Russia,  confirming 
word  for  word  the  doctrines  formulated 
earlier  by  Hitler  himself  in  "Main 
Kampf": 

"As  Imperial  Commissioner  I  re- 
ceived the  Ukraine,  so  rich  in  soil  and 
vegetation,  which  by  the  will  of  the 
Fuehrer  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  take 
care  of  each  one  of  you,  so  that  my  com- 
rades may  be  my  true  assistants  in  the 
solution  of  these  tremendous  problems. 
I  have  already  given  you  my  word  that 
in  the  Eastern  regions  which  you  have 
conquered,  you  will  be  given  enter- 
prises and  places  of  employment  ahead 
of  anyone  else.  Voit  and  your  children 
will  fill  with  German  life  the  land  which 
has  been  drenched  with  German  blood!" 

To  which  one  might  add,  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  Russian  patriots,  mur- 
dered in  order  to  make  room  for  Nazi 
colonizers.  .  .  . 

HERE'S  how  the  Hitler  process  goes 
along,  to  quote  only  two  of  the 
numerous  ghastly  examples  given  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  Molotoff  in 
the  note  of  April  27,  1942,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  all  civilized  governments. 
First  example: 

"After  setting  fire  to  the  villages  of 
Alferievo  and  Timkovo,  in  the  Moscow 
region,  the  Nazis  drove  nearly  100 
women,  children  and  old  men,  compris- 
ing the  entire  population  of  both  vil- 
lages, into  an  open  field  and  opened 
machine-gun  fire  on  them.  Forty-two 
persons,  including  mothers  with  babies, 
and  children  of  different  ages,  were 
killed  outright,  and  over  20  others  were 
wounded.  The  Nazis  did  not  allow  medi- 
cal aid  or  removal  of  the  wounded,  who 
perished  in  the  open  field  from  wounds 
and  cold.  The  survivors,  including  chil- 
dren, were  taken  along  by  the  Germans 
to  shield  their  retreat  from  the  fire  of 
advancing  Red  army  units." 

And  here  is  the  other  story  given  by 
Molotoff,  adding  that  documents  and 
photographs  certify  the  facts : 

"In  Kerch,  the  local  German  com- 
mandant's office  ordered  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Obeying  the 
order,  245  children  with  textbooks  and 
composition  books  in  their  hands  started 


BRUSHING  —  even  gently  —  with 
tooth  pastes,  powders,  or  household 
cleansers,  not  designed  to  clean  false 
teeth,  wears  down  surfaces  vital  for 
holding  plates  tight.  This  scratching 
may  not  be  visible — at  first.  But  it  goes 
on — taking  out  the  very  ridges  your 
dentist  put  in.  Repeated  brushing  with 
these  makeshift  methods  can  actually 
ruin  your  plate. 


Plate  Wearers 
Often  Worst 
Breath  Offenders 

The  dark  film  that  col- 
lects on  plates,  bridges, 
soaks  up  odors  and  inn- 
purities  like  a  sponge. 
Almost  always  it  re- 
sults In  "Denture  Breath" — probably 
the  most  offensive  breath  odor.  You 
won't  know  if  you  have  it — but  others 
will!  Yet  POLIDENT  quickly  dissolves 
film — leaves  plates  odor-free  and  sweet. 
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to  classes.  None  of  them  returned  home. 
Only  after  the  city  was  liberated  were 
the  bodies  of  these  children  found  in 
a  deep  ditch,  eight  kilometers  from  the 
city." 

THE  Nazis  evidently  can't  kill  every- 
body in  that  speedy  manner.  But 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  have 
been  put  to  death  by  a  slower  but  just 
as  sure  method.  The  Nazis  parked  whole 
civil  populationb  in  camps  where,  by 
dint  of  starvation,  cold  and  bad  treat- 
ment frequently  the  people  all  died. 
And  the  millions  who  have  not  been 
killed  in  that  way  are  obliged  to  work, 
either  in  their  own  country  or  in  Ger- 
many, like  real  slaves,  to  help  the  in- 
vader conquer  their  country  and  make 
of  it  a  land  for  German  colonization. 

ONE  cannot,  in  talking  of  the  Nazi 
policy  of  extermination — for  that 
is  what  it  is — forget  the  horrible  fate 
of  the  Jews.  Now  the  decrees  concerning 
the  Jews'  status,  in  Hitler's  "new  order," 
atrocious  as  they  seem  as  they  are  read, 
are  really  humane  in  view  of  what  is 
actually  done  to  the  Jews  living  under 
Nazi  domination. 

The  decrees  announce  that  the  Jews 
have  no  political  or  juridical  rights,  that 
they  must  leave  their  homes  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  Nazis,  that  they  must 
live  in  ghettos,  that  they  can  be  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  to  work  like 
slaves  for  the  master  race.  But  don't 
believe  the  military  proclamations — 
they  are  too  gentle!  You  would  never 
discover  by  reading  them  that  literally 
a  million  Jews  have  already  been  killed 
in  Europe,  that  the  massacre  goes  on 
without  pause,  and  that  those  Jews  who 
are  not  murdered  and  who  did  not  com- 
mit suicide  in  despair  are  dying  of  star- 
vation and  disease  in  the  ghettos  and 
labor  camps. 

Just  read  this  description  of  a  "mass 
grave"  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  published 
triumphantly  by  a  once  respectable  Ger- 
man newspaper,  the  Hamburger  Frem- 
denblatt: 

"The  mass  grave  is  a  trench  thirty 
meters  long  and  twenty  meters  wide, 
filled  with  the  naked  bodies  of  men, 
women  and  children.  The  Jewish  grave- 
diggers  are  continually  working  at  great 
speed,  since  the  death  rate  in  the  ghetto, 
with  its  600,000  inhabitants,  is  enormous. 
The  corpses  are  buried  by  covering  them 
with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  and  con- 
sequently heads,  feet,  or  hands  are  some- 
times seen  protruding  above  the  ground." 

And  now  if  you  please,  listen  to  what 
authenticated  underground  reports  from 
Europe  tell  us  about  the  fate  of  Jewish 
youth : 

Thousands  of  Jews  between  18  and  35 
years  of  age  were  rounded  up  in  Amster- 
dam and  sent  to  the  dreaded  camp  of 
Mauthausen.  They  were  guilty  of  no 
crime;  they  were  just  taken  away  by 
German  soldiers  and  policemen.  Their 
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parents  never  learned  what  had  become 
of  them,  or  how  they  were  living.  Some- 
times a  mother  or  father  was  told  that 
their  son  was  dead,  but  they  were  not 
told  how  he  had  died  or  where  he  was 
buried.  Finally  the  news  came  out  that 
hundreds  were  dead,  and  gradually  there 
was  no  further  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  young  Dutch  Jews  had 
perished.  For  a  long  time  the  death  of 
these  luckless  young  men  remained  a 
profound  mystery.  Then  the  authenti- 
cated reports  showed  that  they  had  been 
employed  without  gas  masks  in  sulphur 
works,  and  thus  condemned  to  certain 
death.  And  other  reports  stated  that 
some  of  those  young  men  were  used  as 
human  guinea  pigs  in  experiments  with 
new  poison  gases.  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  gases,  asphyxiation  is  in- 
deed the  method  of  mass  execution  which 
the  Nazis  seem  to  prefer  to  all  others, 
because  it  is  a  quick  way  by  which  they 
can  easily  kill  thousands  in  a  few  hours, 
and  with  less  danger  than  on  the  battle- 
field. In  the  region  of  Kolo,  in  Poland, 
at  5  o'clock  one  morning,  the  Germans 
gathered  a  few  dozen  Jews  and  told  them, 
"We  have  work  for  you;  just  wait." 

The  Jews,  cowed  and  frightened,  waited 
for  two  hours.  Then  they  saw  twelve 
big  motor  trucks  arrive  at  great  speed. 
The  trucks  were  closed,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  what  they  contained. 
The  drivers  climbed  out,  but  let  their 
motors  run.  For  an  hour  they  strutted 
around  the  trucks,  drinking,  smoking, 
laughing  and  sneering  at  the  Jews  who 
were  waiting  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  they  opened  the  trucks,  and  several 
hundred  corpses  fell  out  onto  the  road 
— asphyxiated  Jews. 

"Bury  them  quickly!"  shouted  the 
soldiers,  leveling  their  rifles  at  the  hor- 
rified people.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  the 
Jews  dug  the  graves,  buried  their  breth- 
ren, and  then  they  too  were  killed. 

In  this  way  thousands  of  Jews  have 
been  murdered.  They  committed  no 
crime.  Their  "collective  responsibility" 
was  not  even  accountable  for  any  other 
crime.  They  were  just  Jews,  and  had 
to  be  exterminated  for  the  greater  glory 


"Gosh  sakes,  Peter,  don't  be  stub- 
born. Give  up  that  peanut." 


of  Nazi  Germany,  its  dream  of  world 
domination,  and  its  ideas  for  future 
peace. 

IF  in  Eastern  Europe  the  Nazis  seek 
above  all  to  depopulate  the  terri- 
tories conquered  in  order  to  colonize 
them  with  Germans,  their  aim  in  North- 
ern and  Western  Europe  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  to  "Germanize"  the  local 
populations,  notably  in  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands.  Or  to  debase  them  morally 
and  physically  to  a  point  where  they 
would  become  really  inferior  races,  sub- 
ject forever  to  the  conqueror  and  in- 
capable of  making  by  themselves  the 
slightest  creative  effort.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Hitler's  designs  on  France 
and  Belgium. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  end  in  view, 
the  means  employed  are  always  the  same. 
In  the  North  and  the  West,  exactly  as 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  Hitler  shoots 
and  massacres  without  respite,  starves 
millions  of  men,  women  and  above  all 
children,  fills  concentration  camps  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners,  im- 
poses slave  labor  on  once  free  men, 
and  deports  them  in  the  mass  to  foreign 
countries.  And  the  cruelty  applied  to 
these  future  "Germanic  brethren"  is  not 
a  bit  less  than  the  cruelty  whose  victims 
are  the  despised  Slavs  and  Jews. 

This  cruelty  becomes  even  more  atro- 
cious, more  poignant,  because  the  op- 
pressor, in  order  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, gets  himself  supported  by  traitors 
on  whom  he  has  bestowed  power — Quis- 
ling in  Norway,  Mussert  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Degrelle  in  Belgium,  and  Laval 
.  .  .  and  others  ...  in  France. 

HERE  is  the  story  of  a 'Norwegian 
Lidice — Tnd  you  can  be  sure  that 
it  isn't  the  only  instance  that  can  be 
cited: 

On  April  26th  of  this  year  twenty- 
three  men  of  the  Gestapo  discovered,  in 
a  poor  little  house  in  the  fishing  village 
of  Tellevaag,  on  the  Sotra  Islands,  two 
young  men  who  had  just  slipped  back 
secretly  from  England.  They  were  sleep- 
ing peacefully.  But  the  Nazis  shot  them 
savagely.  One  died  in  his  sleep;  but  the 
other,  before  breathing  his  last,  killed 
two  of  his  assailants. 

One  might  have  thought  that,  after 
that,  the  score  was  definitely  settled. 
But  no;  the  "guilty,"  in  Nazi  eyes,  were 
not  yet  dead.  So,  since  the  Nazis  could 
not  twice  kill  the  young  Norwegian 
who  had  brought  down  two  German 
policemen,  they  coldly  executed  eighteen 
hostages,  they  threw  the  whole  male 
population,  about  sixty  persons,  into  a 
concentration  camp,  and  burned  the 
village  to  the  ground. 

Other  reports  tell  us  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  against  Norwegian  pris- 
oners, who  had  red  hot  needles  forced 
under  the  fingernails.  There  are  stories 
of  women  beaten  mercilessly  after  being 
stripped  naked  by  their  torturers. 
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And  beyond  such  things  as  that,  there 
is  the  assassination  of  a  moral  order,  a 
purge  of  the  minds  of  their  victims  which 
the  Nazis  prefer  even  to  the  physical 
torments  they  so  ruthlessly  inflict. 
Merely  breaking  up  bodies  doesn't 
satisfy  them.  Better  still  to  break  up 
souls.  They  snatch  from  their  victims 
the  right  to  pray  and  to  think  freely; 
they  imprison  the  Norwegian  bishops 
and  clergy,  the  Dutch  pastors  and 
priests,  and  punish  them  savagely  when 
they  dare  preach  the  word  of  God  like 
free  men. 

They  condemn  schoolteachers  to  the 
worst  of  privations,  to  famine  and 
squalor,  when  they  refuse  to  "submit  to 
the  rules  of  Nazi  pedagogy,"  and  thus 
they  seek  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
children.  You  may  remember  the  terri- 
fying and  moving  story  of  those  500 
Norwegian  teachers,  stowed  aboard  a 
small,  unseaworthy  and  unsanitary  ves- 
sel, and  sent  on  a  "death  voyage"  to 
break  them  down  physically  and  psy- 
chologically. In  such  ways  as  that,  the 
"Nazi  civilization"  reveals  itself  even 
more  completely  than  in  the  shooting  of 
hundreds  in  Norway  and  in  Holland, 
and  thus  damns  itself  even  more.  Be- 
cause, in  order  to  transform  the  op- 
pressed peoples  into  "good  Germans," 
they  are  forced  to  reduce  them  to  that 
pitiful  level,  so  unbelievably  shameful 
and  barbarous,  to  which  Hitler  first  of  all 
had  to  bring  down  the  Germans  them- 
selves— and,  moreover,  often  by  the 
very  same  methods.  .  .  . 

NOT  content  with  "Germanizing" 
the  populations  of  the  North  and 
West  of  Europe,  by  physical  and  moral 
torture.  Hitler  has  presented  the  world 
with  the  astounding  spectacle  of  using 
them  as  pioneers  of  Germanism  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  And  so  we 
see  this  entrancing  spectacle  of  the 
Poles,  Ukrainians,  and  White  Russians 
torn  by  force  from  their  own  fields  in 
order  to  work — more  often  to  die — 
somewhere  far  from  home,  while  thou- 
sands of  young  Dutchmen  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  homes,  families,  native 
land,  to  take  the  place  of  the  dispos- 
sessed Slavs.  A  very  precarious  place  it 
is,  too,  because  it  is  down  in  the  Nazi 
program  that  the  day  when  the  German 
soldiers  are  demobilized,  it  is  they  who 
will  inherit  the  farms  stolen  from  the 
Slavs  and  improved — under  the  most 
inhuman  conditions  of  forced  labor — by 
those  same  young  Dutchmen! 

"The  Netherlands,  from  now  on,  must 
find  its  salvaton  in  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Europe  and  giving  all  its 
energy  to  the  colonization  of  West 
Russia."  That  is  from  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung  in  den  Niederlaenden,  the  offi- 
cial German  language  newspaper  now 
being  published  in  Holland. 

"Go  East,  young  man !"  the  Nazi  radio 
cries  out  to  the  Dutch  youths — "to 
learn  first  the  work  of  a  peasant,  and 
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be  educated  in  a  military  sense,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  have  a  farm  in 
the  Ukraine!"  And  a  domesticated  Dutch 
Nazi,  the  bourgmestre  of  Emmen,  act- 
ing on  the  orders  of  his  bosses  in  Ber- 
lin, had  the  nerve  to  declare  that  "half 
of  our  population  will  have  to  find  liv- 
ing-space in  the  Ukraine."  According  to 
a  Swiss  newspaper,  Die  Nation,  100,000 
Dutchmen  have  already  been  deported 
to  White  Russia.  The  Stockholm  Afton- 
bladet  says  further  that  the  Germans 
intend  to  establish  a  Dutch  colony  of 
3,000,000  inhabitants  in  White  Russia, 
under  German  control.  Of  course  the 
Nazi  authorities  pretend  as  always  that 
all  these  Dutch  emigrants  are  "volun- 
teers," but  we  know  what  that  term 
means  in  Nazi  language. 

Shoot  down  the  patriots,  throw  out 
the  spiritual  leaders  from  the  nation's 
life,  starve  women  and  children — even 
that  isn't  enough.  Hitler  has  found  the 
way  to  a  new  crime,  that  of  uprooting 
the  youth  which  is  the  hope  and  the 
future  of  Holland  .  .  .  whose  real  mis- 
sion should  be  one  day  to  remake  the 
motherland.  No,  he  deports  that  youth 
to  the  "vital  spaces"  far  from  home, 
in  the  hope  that  the  young  will  there 
perish;  and  if  a  portion  of  it  should 
survive  the  abominable  adventure,  he 
trusts  that  the  patriotism  and  enthusi- 
asm of  those  lads  will  be  forever  broken. 
Or  better  yet  from  his  viewpoint — and 
isn't  that  the  worst  atrocity  imaginable? 
— he  hopes  to  make  of  them  new  Nazis 
who  in  their  turn  will  maltreat,  along 
with  their  "educators,"  the  unfortunate 
"inferior  races." 

THERE  is  no  need  to  tell  Legion- 
naires of  the  tragic  existence  of  the 
French  people  today,  or  to  go  into  de- 
tail about  the  shooting  of  hostages  and 
the  other  atrocities  which  are  too  much 
like  those  inflicted  on  other  peoples 
cringing  under  the  Nazi  yoke.  But  here 
is  the  story  of  the  wholesale  shootings 
at  Chateaubriant,  in  the  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  given  by  one  who  mi- 
raculously escaped  from  that  butchery. 

For  months  past  hundreds  of  French 
citizens,  dubbed  "communists,"  have 
been  locked  up  in  the  camp  of  Chateau- 
briant, which  by  the  way  is  under  the 


control  of  the  authorities  of  Vichy.  One 
day  a  German  officer  was  assassinated 
in  Nantes.  Well,  the  Nazis  didn't  pick 
their  hostages  among  the  people  who, 
from  near  or  far,  might  have  witnessed 
the  assassination;  they  took  their  vic- 
tims from  the  prisoners  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  crime — who  had  the  most 
air-tight  alibi,  the  fact  that  they  were 
imprisoned.  And  the  crowning  shame  is 
that  French  officers,  compatriots  of  those 
victims,  and  the  Vichy  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  acting  on  orders  from  the 
Nazis,  selected  those  among  the  in- 
terned Frenchmen  who  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  enemy. 

But  let  the  witness  tell  his  story; 

"Lieutenant  Tonga,  a  French  officer, 
followed  by  a  German  officer  and  some 
gendarmes,  came  toward  our  shack.  He 
entered,  and  said,  'Your  health,  gentle- 
men; prepare  to  come  out  when  your 
names  are  called.'  We  were  all  ready, 
lined  up  in  front  of  my  bed.  The  lieu- 
tenant then  began  to  call,  'Michels, 
Timbault,  Granet,'  and  so  forth.  The 
same  sort  of  roll-call  went  on  in  the  other 
shacks.  Two  were  picked  from  one,  one 
from  another.  .  .  .  The  sing-song  roll- 
call  went  on  'Kerival,  David,  Batard, 
Delavagneraie,  Lefevre,  Tellier,  Laforge, 
Lalet,  Lepanse,  Pourchasse,  Kergengose, 
Moquet'.  .  .  .  And  in  passing  by  the 
camp  hospital,  they  picked  out  Garbette, 
who  was  too  sick  to  work. 

"Here  are  the  27  prisoners  locked  up 
in  Shack  Number  6.  Each  received  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope  in  order 
to  write  down  his  last  wishes. 

"All  was  quiet  in  the  camp.  Every 
door,  every  window  had  been  blocked  by 
a  bed  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  We 
saw  the  parish  priest  of  Bere  come  into 
the  camp.  All  hope  vanished. 

"It  was  2.22  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  priest  came  out  of  Shack  Number 
6.  Five  minutes  later,  German  trucks 
showed  up  on  the  road.  And  then  from 
all  the  shacks,  one  song  arose — the 
Marseillaise ! 

"Everybody  in  the  camp  took  up  the 
refrain  in  turn: 

* "  '  They  come,  right  up  to  your 
arms,  to  slit  the  throats  of  your  chil- 
dren, your  companions'  .  .  . 

"At  three  o'clock  the  German  trucks 


were  lined  up  in  front  of  Shack  Num- 
ber 6.  The  lieutenant  opened  the  door 
and  began  the  last  roll-call.  The  gen- 
darmes searched,  then  emptied  our  com- 
rades' pockets,  and  then  slipped  the 
handcuffs  on  them.  Next,  they  shoved 
them  into  the  trucks. 

"One  of  them,  named  Fenne,  called 
out  to  the  German  officers :  'It's  an  honor 
for  us  Frenchmen  to  meet  death  from 
German  bullets!'  Then,  pointing  to  the 
young  Moquet,  only  17  years  old,  he 
exclaimed,  'It's  a  crime  to  kill  a  kidh' 

"That  grand  woman,  Madame  Kerival, 
came  to  the  shack  of  the  condemned 
men  to  say  farewell  to  her  husband.  At 
seeing  young  Guy  Moquet  being  led  off 
to  execution,  she  urged  the  German  of- 
ficer to  let  her  take  his  place. 

"Guy  Moquet,  who  was  a  bit  unsteady 
on  leaving,  but  who  showed  plenty  of 
courage  on  the  way  to  the  execution 
ground,  finally  fainted  on  arrival.  So 
they  shot  him  while  he  was  uncon- 
scious. .  .  . 

"That  youngster  left  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said: 

"  'Certainly,  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  gone  on  living,  but  what  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  is  that  my  death  may 
serve  for  something.  A  last  goodbye  to 
all  my  friends,  and  to  my  brother,  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond.  I  hope  he  studies 
hard  in  order  that  some  day  he  may  be 
a  real  man.  Seventeen  and  a  half  years — 
my  life  has  really  been  short.  But  I  have 
no  regrets!' 

"Another  victim,  Jacques  Woog,  his 
hands  enchained,  called  out  before  he 
died: 

"  'It  seems  I  have  been  judged  and 
condemned.  However,  it's  another  kind 
of  judgment  that  interests  me — that  of 
those  whom  I've  loved.  Don't  be  too 
wrought  up  over  my  death;  I  prefer 
my  place  here  to  that  of  those  who  put 
me  here!'  " 

And  that  will  also  be  the  verdict  of 
history. 

*  A  literal  translation  of  the  lines  from 
La  Marseillaise  which  run: 

lis  viennent,  jusque  dans  nos  bras, 
Egorger  nos  fits,  nos  compagnesl  .  .  . 
Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  sissified 
those  rough-tough  words  into 

.  .  .  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band. 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land. 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 


Panzer-Smashing  Junk 


{Continued  from  page  2j) 
iron  lying  around  in  most  of  the  rubbish 
dumps ! 

As  this  one  mine  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 250,000  tons  of  workable  material 
and  as  the  salable  metals — tin,  iron,  lead 
and  copper — bring  in  eight  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  two  hundred  dollars  a 
ton,  you  can  see  that  it  pays  to  dig  up 
battleships.  Although  Mr.  Hudson  started 
mining  on  a  small  basis  he  considered  it 
a  patriotic  duty  to  double  production — 
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and  he  stands  to  make  a  million  dollars 
doing  his  duty! 

His  imagineering  should  promote  the 
idea  that  despite  taxes,  payrolls  and  pay- 
ments on  a  mill,  dumps  can  be  mined 
for  much  needed  metals. 

All  mines  may  not  be  as  rich  as  this 
one  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
from  tinsmiths,  sheet  metal  works,  ma- 
chine shops  and  dental  laboratories  in 
and  around  Los  Angeles.  But  Mr.  Illick, 
who  located  this  mine,  has  already  lo- 


cated others  in  California. 

He's  found  that  all  dumps  are  worth 
prospectin'.  What  if  they  are  small,  or 
filled  with  bricks,  concrete  and  timbers 
or  even  if  they  have  houses  built  on 
them  by  now?  If  samples  prove  that 
they  contain  valuable  metals  such  ob- 
stacles would  be  worth  overcoming — 
worth  it  to  you  and  to  national  defense. 
So  "stake  out  your  claim,"  there  may  be 
a  battleship  hidden  in  your  city's  rub- 
bish dump! 

Thi  AMERICAN  LEGION  Maga-Jne 


Speaking  of  Football 


{Continued  fro7n  page  25) 

"Well,  give  me  a  few  minutes  and  I 
will  let  you  know." 

The  officer  called  the  different  regi- 
mental headquarters  and  soon  rounded 
up  1,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  $200,000, 
Everybody  from  privates,  up  or  down  as 
you  will,  wanted  to  get  aboard. 

The  Fourth  raised  their  sights  and 
the  bets  were  placed — in  large  trunks 
at  Coblenz  headquarters. 

We  won,  14-0.  And  then  we  celebrated. 

I  think,  though,  I  ought  to  say  here 
that  I  understand  all  this  was  contrary 
to  army  regulations.  So  any  resemblance 
herein  given  to  the  actual  chiefs-of- 
staff  of  the  89th  and  the  Fourth  is  pure 
coincidence.  Otherwise,  I  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  names. 

THE  AEF  finals  and  our  semi-final 
game  was  played  in  Paris. 
We  had  a  tough  break  in  drawing  the 
St.  Nazaire  team  for  oui  first  opponent. 
They  were  without  question  the  second 
best  of  all  service  teams.  Among  their 
head-liners  were  Eddie  Mahan,  Harvard ; 
Maroney,  Princeton;  Hastings,  Pitt,  and 
Barrett,  of  Washington  and  Lee. 

Withington's  "strategy"  was  a  big 
help. 

At  every  practice  session,  Paul  kept 
laying  it  on  about  the  "great  Mahan." 
He  was  the  greatest  kicker,  the  greatest 
runner,  the  greatest  passer,  the  greatest 
player  to  ever  represent  Fair  Harvard. 

Finally,  just  before  the  game  he  let 
us  in  on  some  family  stuff. 

He  knew  Mahan  personally.  His  father 
knew  him.  Two  of  his  uncles  knew  him. 
In  fact,  Mahan  had  been  a  guest  in  his 
grandfather's  home. 

Ad  Lindsey  found  the  words  to  ex- 
press what  the  men  were  now  thinking 


about  Eddie  Mahan.  He  blurted  out: 
"Look   here,    Paul,    I    don't  know 

Mahan.  Neither  does  my  father.  My  two 

uncles  never  heard  of  him.  And  he 

never  stayed  at  my  grandfather's  house. 

However,  after  today  he'll  wish  he  had 

stayed  in  Boston." 

Paul's  plan  worked  and  we  went  out 

and  won,  14-0,  despite  Mahan  playing 

one  of  his  greatest  games. 
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HE  36th  won  their  AEF  semi-final 
game,  7-0,  against  the  7th  Divi- 
sion. 

So  it  was  the  89th  against  the  36th 
for  the  championship. 

We  played  before  more  than  50,000 
people — 20,000  being  soldiers  from  the 
two  outfits  brought  up  to  Paris  in  spe- 
cial trains  for  the  occasion.  They  went 
back  the  next  morning.  So  splendid  was 
their  behavior  and  discipline  that  none 
was  absent  when  the  trains  pulled  out 
for  camp. 

All  the  distinguished  celebrities  and 
"brass  hats,"  either  civilian  or  military, 
were  guests  of  General  Pershing.  Presi- 
dent Poincare  and  Marshals  Joffre,  Foch 
and  Petain  were  present. 

One  of  the  things  standing  out  in 
memory  was  General  Pershing's  talk  to 
the  two  teams  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Col.  Wait  C.  Johnson,  in  charge  of 
all  AEF  athletics,  was  advised  during 
the  halves  that  "the  General"  wanted  to 
talk  to  the  players  and  was  told  to 
bring  both  squads  to  his  box. 

Col.  Johnson  said  this  would  be  im- 
possible because  of  the  crowd.  The  Gen- 
eral replied  that  he  would  come  on  the 
field  in  that  case.  He  was  on  the  side- 
lines when  the  final  gun  was  fired. 

He  then  went  immediately  to  the 
center  of  the  field,  where  the  two  teams 


The  All-Army  football  squad,  divided  info  fwo  sections, 
with  players  from  one  section  eligible  to  play  in  with  the  other 
section,  will  compete  against  teams  of  the  National  Profes- 
sional Football  League  this  fall  in  games  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Army  Emergency  Relief. 

The  Western  Section,  under  Maj.  Wallace  Wade,  who  made 
a  name  for  himself  at  Alabama  and  Duke  Universities,  has  the 
following  schedule:  August  30,  Washington  Redskins  at  Los 
Angeles;  Sept.  6,  Chicago  Cardinals  at  Denver;  Sept.  9i 
Detroit  Lions  at  Detroit;  Sept.  13,  Green  Bay  Packers  at 
Milwaukee;  Sept.  19,  New  York  Giants  at  Syracuse.  The  games 
at  Detroit  and  Syracuse  will  be  played  at  night. 

The  Eastern,  to  be  coached  by  Colonel  Bob  Neyland,  whose 
teams  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  hove  been  top  notchers 
for  many  years,  will  play  the  following  schedule:  Sept.  12,  New 
York  Giants  at  New  York  City;  Sept.  1 6,  Brooklyn  Dodgers  at 
Baltimore;  Sept.  20,  Chicago  Bears  at  Boston. 

if  you  live  anywhere  near  these  cities  the  games  scheduled 
herewith  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  finest 
football  this  season  ofFords,  and  you'll  be  doing  a  grand  job 
of  helping  our  soldiers. 


'Genera/  he  say  —  send  Sani-Flush 
to  clean  out  car  radiator" 

Every  one  is  taking  extra  precautions  to 
keep  cars  in  first-class  condition.  Be  sure 
rust  and  sediment  don't  clog  your  radiator 
— cause  dangerous  overheating.  Clean  out 
with  Sani-Flush  for  positive  protection. 
Costs  only  a  few  cents. 

Don't  take  chances  on  just  flushing 
with  water.  Sani-Flush  is  thorough.  Use 
it  yourself,  or  ask  your  service  station. 
Sani-Flush  is  absolutely  safe  in  auto 
cooling  systems,  when  used  accord- 
ing to  directions  on  can.  It's  in  most 
bathrooms  for  cleaning  toilets.  Sold  in 
grocery,  drug,  hardware  and  10c  stores. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


CLEANS  OUT  RADIATORS 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

-also  kills  lice  and  Ticks 
25^  AND  50< 


Now  She  Shops 
Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  Bufferera  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys.  ... 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  or  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  i)eople  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  sweUing,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder.  , 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s  yuls, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  reUef  and  wUl  help  the  15  miles  of  faduey 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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surrounded  him  and  20,000  howling 
doughboys  surrounded  us. 

The  General  made  a  short  but  mar- 
velous speech  on  sportsmanship  and 
the  Army.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
shake  the  hands  of  the  two  captains. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  right  un- 
der his  shoulder  and,  without  thinking, 
said,  "General  Pershing,  I  am  not  the 
captain,  but  I  want  to  shake  your 
hand." 

He  smiled,  shook  my  hand  and  patted 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  then  "shook" 
with  all  the  players. 

One  of  my  most  prized  pictures  is  a 
faded  print  of  General  Pershing  on 
the  field,  his  back  to  the  camera  but 
my  face  looking  right  at  him. 

After  the  handshaking,  Pershing  turned 
to  the  Colonel  and  said,  "Johnson,  how 
are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this  crowd?" 

Johnson  replied,  "General  Pershing,  I 
don't  know." 

The  General  came  back,  "Well,  you 
brought  me  here,  now  get  me  back." 


Then  another  one  of  those  "intuition" 
things  happened. 

Without  a  spoken  word  or  order — just 
instinctively— that  solid  mass  of  men 
fell  back  on  both  sides  of  a  twelve-foot 
lane  through  which  the  General  left  the 
field,  with  every  soldier  and  player 
standing  at  salute. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  all-important 
final  game  .  .  . 

We  were  heavy  favorites  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  our  men  on  edge. 

The  game  got  underway  but  we 
couldn't  seem  to  get  started.  So  much 
so  that  we  fumbled  on  the  slightly 
muddy  field  and  Talbott,  who  later  went 
places  at  Harvard,  recovered  for  the 
36th  and  scored. 

The  36th  led  6-0  at  the  half  and  we 
went  back  under  the  stands  a  beaten 
outfit. 

I  had  been  used  at  fullback  on  a  flock 
of  running  plays.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  football  life,  I  was  ready  to  call  it 
a  day. 


Some  of  the  officers  and  coaches 
started  with  the  usual  pep  talks.  They 
fell  flat.  Major  General  Winn,  our  com- 
mander, came  and  told  us  he  was  well 
pleased  and  that  we  would  be  welcome 
back  at  Kyllburg,  win  or  lose.  This  laid 
an  egg.  Withington  tried  his  old  stunt 
of  slugging  every  one  he  could  reach 
but  it  didn't  help  matters. 

Then,  just  before  we  were  to  go  back 
on  the  field,  General  Winn  returned 
with  a  cablegram  and  said:  "Men,  I 
have  just  received  a  cablegram  from 
Kansas  City,  home  of  the  89th.  They 
are  watching  this  game.  They  want  a 
victory,  just  like  you  gave  it  to  General 
Wood  against  Great  Lakes. 

"Therefore,  again  General  Wood,  Gen- 
eral Wright  and  myself  have  but  one 
course  left  and  that  is  to  order  you  to 
go  back  there  and  win." 

That  worked.  We  did  go  back.  And 
we  won,  14-6.  I  had  the  honor  of  scor- 
ing both  our  touchdowns  and  kicking 
both  extra  points. 


It's  an  Old  Legion  Habit 


{Continued  from  page  ji) 
were  inducted  as  "sisters"  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  roll  of  officers  included  Willis 
Door,  Royal  Chinook,  (President  to 
you);  Dr.  W.  B.  Noble,  Steelhead,  (Vice 
President);  Lou  Kessler,  Silver  Salmon, 
(Secretary),  and  C.  H.  Pierson,  Sock- 
eye,  (Sergeant-at-Arms.)  The  new  offi- 
cers were  installed  after  taking  a  series 
of  bows  and  boos. 

Clothes  Hangers 

COMMUNITY  service  programs  must 
be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar section.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  need  for  a  national  campaign 
for  the  collection  of  old  clothes  hangers, 
but  there  was  a  need  for  just  that  thing 
in  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  area  and  the 
Legionnaires  there  cared  for  the  situa- 
tion. In  fact  their  plan  of  campaign 
might  well  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
Posts  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
Army  or  Navy  posts  are  located.  If  not 
for  clothes  hangers,  then  for  something 
else  that  is  needed. 

Just  recently  a  large  Army  bomber 
base  was  completed  in  the  Richmond 
sector.  The  base  commander,  Colonel 
Ivor  Massey,  member  of  North  Rich- 
mond Post,  while  talking  with  members 
of  the  Legion  Defense  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  while  Uncle  Sam  fur- 
nishes soldiers  with  their  coats  and  pants 
he  does  not  furnish  clothes  hangers. 
Hangers,  said  the  Colonel,  are  of  great 
value  in  holding  down  the  cleaning  and 
pressing  bills  which  the  soldiers  have  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets.  He  hoped 
the  Legion  could  do  something  about  it. 
The  Richmond  Legion  Defense  Com- 
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mittee,  chairmaned  by  Past  Department 
Commander  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  with 
District  Commander  Jimmy  Mann  and 
City  Commander  Ernest  Trevett  as 
members,  cooked  up  a  plan  of  relief. 
The  Committee  told  the  newspapers 
and  the  local  radio  stations  that  the 
Legion  wanted  ?5,ooo  clothes  hangers 
for  the  Richmond  Air  Base.  Boxes  and 
barrels,  properly  designated  and  decor- 
ated, were  placed  about  the  city. 

Instead  of  the  25,000  hangers  called 
for,  75,000  were  contributed  within  the 
three-day  period,  and  with  them  the 
Richmond  Defense  Committee  com- 
pletely supplied  the  Air  Base  and  had 
enough  left  over  to  provide  hangers  for 
another  Division  at  the  newly  opened 
Camp  Pickett.  In  addition,  hangers  were 
supplied  to  a  number  of  other  military 
organizations. 

New  Post  Home 

HEISLER-JOHNSON  Post  of  Largo, 
Florida  is  snugly  settled  in  a  new 
home,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  State 
Senator  John  S.  Taylor,  Jr.,  writes  Post 
Adjutant  Edward  B.  Farmer.  "Our 
Post,"  says  Adjutant  Farmer,  "was  or- 
ganized in  1938  in  a  town  of  one  thou- 
sand population.  We  have  twenty-eight 
members.  Senator  Taylor  became  inter- 
ested in  our  hunt  for  a  permanent  home 
and  as  he  had  a  piece  of  property  in  a 
desirable  section  in  every  way  suited  to 
the  Post  needs,  he  generously  offered  it 
as  a  gift  on  condition  that  some  back 
taxes  be  cleared  up.  The  city  and  State 
remitted  the  taxes  and  declared  the 
building  public  property,  which  removes 
it  from  the  tax  rolls.  Legionnaires  gave 


their  time  and  contributed  materials  to 
make  necessary  repairs  and  alterations; 
now  we  have  a  very  attractive  Legion 
home  absolutely  free  of  debt." 

Home  Folks  Honored 

JOHN  H.  WELLS  Post  of  Auburn, 
Alabama,  reports  Adjutant  S.  Fitz- 
patrick,  has  adopted  a  plan  of  honoring 
the  home  folks  of  local  heroes  of  the 
present  war.  A  part  of  the  mark  of  honor 
is  the  presentation  of  a  $100  War  Bond 
— one  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Hoyt  Jolly, 
Jr.,  wife  of  Captain  Jolly,  now  in  a  hot 
spot  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  another 
to  Chief  of  Police  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Hendry  in  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
service  of  their  son.  Lieutenant  James 
L.  Hendry,  reported  missing  since  the 
fall  of  Bataan. 

Patriotic  Pittsburgh 

WEST  PITTSBURGH  (Pennsyl- 
vania Post  has  a  seventy-five  piece 
band  which  rates  away  up  in  the  prize- 
winning  class.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  Post 
as  well  as  one  of  the  fine  musical  assets 
of  the  Smoky  City.  "On  December  8th," 
writes  Second  Vice  Commander  James 
E.  Reilly,  "the  day  after  the  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  day  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  the  Axis,  our 
band  had  the  distinction  of  escorting  a 
group  of  enlistees  and  selectees  to  the 
railroad  station,  the  first  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Since  then  the  band,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  members  of  our  Post, 
has  participated  in  many  such  escorts. 
That,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  our 
war  effort." 

Boyd  B.  Stutler 
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Joe's  Good-by 


(Continued  from  page  i) 
calm,  and  ready  with  a  humorous  re- 
mark in  his  characteristic  drawling  way 
that  made  everyone  a  bit  happier. 

The  world  was  brighter  because  Joe 
Henderson  lived.  A  day  for  him  began 
with  a  joke  and  ended  with  a  smile,  and 
somewhere  on  the  way  he  brought  laugh- 
ter and  grins  that  lifted  countless  hearts. 

Knowing  how  he  lived,  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  grim  joke  he  was  enjoying  within 
himself  when  he  died.  He  appreciated  it, 
I  know,  for  it  was  his  last  and  most 
characteristic  act,  one  which  paid  back 
ui  good  measure  the  deaths  of  his  friends, 
his  squadron  mates.  It  paid  back  the 


tragic  losses  on  Wake  Island  months 
before,  and  those  fellow  flyers  who  went 
with  him  that  day  at  Midway. 

An  eyewitness  saw  Joe  control  his 
plane,  crippled  and  afire,  directly  for  a 
Japanese  aircraft  carrier  until  it  disap- 
peared in  a  tremendous  explosion.  Fun- 
nels, bridge,  island,  Japanese  gold  braid 
and  the  plane  rained  over  a  wide  area  as 
the  ship's  entire  superstructure  was 
blown  to  bits — a  direct  hit. 

The  newspapers  say  Major  Lofton  R. 
Henderson,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
was  from  Gary,  Indiana. 

Hell — Joe  Henderson  belonged  to  the 
whole  dam  United  States! 


Yip,  Yip,  Yaphank 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
sunken  ships  to  prevent  passage  to  sea 
of  German  subs,  were  certainly  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see. 

"We  had  no  M.  P.  trouble  while  with 
the  group,  but  alas  at  Ostend  we  were 
told  to  enjoy  the  afternoon  as  we  pleased 
and  to  meet  at  the  railroad  station  at  six 
o'clock.  A  bunch  of  us  went  bathing  at 
the  famous  beach  and  on  the  trip  to  the 
station  a  conscientious  M.  P.,  of  course, 
had  to  look  at  our  passes.  I  suppose  they 
had  no  hoosegow  at  Ostend,  so  we  were 
not  detained  but  ordered  to  return  at 
once  to  our  respective  outfits,  where  we 
would  receive  our  punishment. 

"Arriving  at  'home' — Savenay — after 
two  weeks  of  strenuous  travel,  I  found 
the  outfit  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
U.  S.  A.  Lucky  I  didn't  miss  that  con- 
nection. My  punishment  was  very  light 
although  the  M.  P.  had  turned  me  in. 
The  long  way  'round  has  ever  since 
intrigued  me!" 

THIS  department,  in  the  June  issue, 
dispatched  what  proved  to  be  a 
boomerang  and  got  promptly  slapped 
down  as  a  result.  The  slappee  introduces 
the  slapper,  Miss  Clara  M.  Paquet,  His- 
torian of  Fort  Orange  Post  of  the  Legion, 
whose  home  is  at  787  Lancaster  Street, 
Albany,  New  York.  All  right.  Legionnaire 
Paquet,  you  tell  the  Gang  all  about  it: 


"Would  that  you  were  a  raw  recruit 
and  I  your  top  sergeant.  I  really  could 
bawl  you  out  properly,  but  I  will  be  dip- 
lomatic. .  .  . 

"I  refer  to  your  letter  of  February  4th 
in  which  you  say :  'Eventually  your  con- 
tribution to  Then  and  Now  will  be  used 
in  my  crowded  columns,  and  I  hope  that 
may  be  fairly  soon.'  Well  I  promised  to 
be  patient,  but  comes  the  Magazine  for 
June  and  on  page  61  I  find  this  state- 
ment from  your  pen:  'We  have  more 
than  once  commented  upon  the  lack  of 
interest  of  our  fellow  Legionnairesses 
when  it  comes  to  sending  pictures  and 
stories  for  the  entertainment  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  department.  .  .  .' 

"I  fear  now  that  you  have  lost  my 
little  contribution  but  I'll  send  along  a 
copy  if  you  wish." 

No,  we  hadn't  lost  the  contribution. 
She  came  along  with  the  two  snapshots 
that  are  reproduced — and  we're  all  set 
to  have  her  take  the  mike  and  broadcast 
her  experience  which  she  titled  "The 
Yanks  and  Their  Hobnailed  Shoes": 

"In  September,  191 8,  the  Yanks  and 
their  hobnailed  shoes  shook  the  earth  of 
Paris,  demolished  a  safety  zone,  and  .  .  . 
Well  this  is  my  story: 

"For  a  week  I  had  been  performing 
wild  gymnastics  through  a  maze  of  red 
tape  incident  to  the  militarization  of  our 
American  Medical  Unit  composed  of 
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A  CALL  TO 
MEN  PAST  45 

You  can  serve  youp 
country  well  by  being  a 
McNess  Man.  Make  it 

possible  for  busy  farmers  to  buy  BWV^P^H 

a  large  share  of  daily  necesaitiea  in  B  '  I  -J  W^M 
own  homes.  Help  them  save  hundreds 

of  tire-wasting,  time-taking  trips  to  ^^SflPPfn 

town.  Start  right  away  in  this  im-  Wf^/J, 1 /JaLA 

portant  work.  Cash  pay  evexy  day.  wfilmmlK^m 

$75  to  nSO  in  a  Week  ^SSEk 

Opportunity  for  hustlers  is  unlimited         j  1 1 1 

— many  make  $75  to  $150  in  a  week.  HHHiHHB 

You  need  no  experience — we  supply 

goods  oa  credit — -no  bosses,  no  layoffs  —  work  ia 

Eleasant.  permanent,  profitable  and  above  all,  necessary 
>on't  wait  —  get  the  facts  —  write  today.  (122) 
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Double  the  life  of  yonr 
coat  and  vest  with  correctly 
matched  pants.  100,000  patterns. 
Every  pair  band  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  beforo 
pants  are  made.  Fit  grnaranteed.  Sand  piSGa 
of  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 
209  S.  Stat*  SU     0«pt.  387  ChleasO 


Getting  Up  Nights 
Makes  Many  Feel  Old 

Do  you  feel  older  than  you  are  or  Buffer  from 
Getting  Up  Nights,  Backache,  Nervousness,  Leg 
Pains,  Dizziness,  Swollen  Ankles,  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Burning,  scanty  or  frequent  passages?  If 
so,  remember  that  your  Kidneys  are  vital  to  your 
health  and  that  these  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der troubles — in  such  cases  Cystex  (a  physician's 
prescription)  usually  gives  prompt  and  joyous  re- 
lief by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous 
excess  acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  In  trying  Cystez. 
An  iron-clad  guarantee  assures  a  refund  of 
your  money  on  return  of  empty  package  unless 
fully  satisfled.  Don't  de- 
lay. Get  Cystex  (Slss-tex) 
from  your  druggist  today. 
^Hiipi  Msib  iMaiii  Only  35c. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  90  days  at  Home 


E&minsB  of  Men  aod  Womea  m  tb6  taflcmatma 
profeaaion  of  Swedish  Massage  run  as  high  aa  $40  to 
$70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  their  owa 
offices.      Large  incomea  from   Doctors,  hoapitala. 
sanitariums  and  private  patients  come  to  thoHe  who 
qualify  through  our  training.   The  Army 
and  Navy  need  hundreds  trained  in  ma». 
sage.     Write  for  Anatomy  Charts  audi 
booklet— They're  FREE. 
THE  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
30  E.  Adam<:  St..  Dept.  675,ChicaCT 


Causes  and  Effects 
Of  Piles— Fistula 

New  122-Page  FREE  BOOK 
Describes  Institutional 
Treatment 

Neglected  Piles,  Fistula,  Rectal  Abscess 
and  other  rectal  disorders  often  lead  to 
serious  complications  and  undermine 
health.  Write  today  for  122-page  book 
FREE  which  tells  much  about  Rectal, 
Stomach  conditions  and  Colon  troubles 
as  well  as  latest  institutional  methods 
for  treating  these  and  associated  ail- 
ments. Illustrated  with  diagrams,  charts 
and  X-ray  pictures.  It  may  save  you 
needless  delay  and  suffering.  Write  to- 
day— a  card  will  do.  McCleary  Clinic, 
C966  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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women  only.  We  were  assigned  to  Am- 
bulance I  /86Z  of  the  French  First  Army 
of  the  Northeast,  General  Debeney  com- 
manding. We  were  within  a  few  days  of 
leaving  for  our  post,  but  we  were  in  the 
land  of  a  Thousand  Systems;  I  had  to 
stand  in  line  to  obtain  bread  tickets  for 
our  thirty  members,  apply  for  cards  of 
identity  and  certificates  of  domicile;  find 
my  way  to  the  ever-changing  war  sub- 
offices,  languish  in  the  War  Department 
headquarters  waiting  for  my  appoint- 
ments, and,  to  cap  the  climax,  look  for 
my  trunk — lost  in  the  melee. 

"My  search  in  the  huge,  cavernous 
baggage  rooms  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  Sta- 
tion was  paralyzing.  But  to  no  avail. 
The  whole  American  Army  itself  could 
not  have  unearthed  my  trunk. 

"My  soul  was  filled  with  sympathy  for 
France,  but  Paris  was  too  big,  my  shoes 
were  too  small;  the  Grands  Boulevards 
had  too  many  names,  and  the  dim  and 
distant  freight  offices  of  the  unhappy  city 
were  lost  in  filth  and  mud;  I  was 
drenched  in  the  rain — when  suddenly  my 
trunk  was  found.  But  nothing  was  sim- 
ple in  1918,  for  Enemy  No.  i,  the  Paris 
taxi-drivers,  would  not  take  us,  as  I 
lived  beyond  the  limit  of  operations. 

"They  all  looked  like  the  Sphinx  be- 
hind their  steering  wheels,  and  like  the 
Sphinx,  had  no  heart.  I  kept  running 
from  one  corner  to  the  other  for  what 
seemed  to  be  hours,  but  to  no  avail.  Spy- 
ing a  safety  zone — an  'arret  des  voitures' 
— in  the  midst  of  the  large  square,  I  de- 
cided to  use  this  advance  post  and  be- 
guile the  enemy  once  more. 

"Suddenly  two  companies  of  American 
doughboys  debouched  on  my  right  from 
a  side  street,  and  on  my  left  from  another 
point  I  was  thrilled.  ...  I  beamed  with 
delight.  'Hello,  Dame  Liberty!'  yelled 
one;  'Greetings,  Miss  America'  'Glad  to 
see  you,  darling!'  came  from  others  and 
I  kept  saying  emotionally,  'Good  luck  to 
you,  boys!'  The  last  shout  was  'See  you 
later,  sister!'  as  they  swung  gallantly 
away,  shaking  the  earth  of  Paris. 

"The  last  line  was  about  fifteen  feet 
from  me  when  suddenly  something 
crashed  under  me  and  I  pitched  into  a 
watery  hole.  Soaked  to  my  neck,  lost 
from  earthly  view,  I  still  could  hear  that 
devastating  tread.  .  .  .  Darling  Yanks, 
those  hobnailed  shoes  will  win  the  war 
yet!  was  my  last  thought  as  I  suddenly 
reached  bottom.  I  shook  one  leg,  the 
other,  and  I  was  whole.  A  bit  of  sky  was 
visible  above  and  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  hole  which  had  torn  my  hands  were 
just  within  reach  of  my  fingers.  I  waved 
my  two  bloody  fists  in  the  air  ...  a 
medley  of  French  voices  answered  me, 
strong  arms  pulled  me  out  and  an  ex- 
cited crowd  beheld  a  drenched  and  di- 
shevelled girl  with  an  American  service 
cap  askew  on  one  ear. 

"The  spark  of  chivalry  which  never 
dies  out  of  the  Gallic  heart  found  its  way 
to  the  crusty  taxi-drivers'  bosoms  and 
they  immediately  threatened  to  tear  me 
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to  pieces  so  that  each  might  have  the 
honor  of  taking  me  and  my  trunk  home. 

"Safely  deposited  at  my  hotel,  I  took 
to  my  bed  with  a  hot  punch  inside  of 
me,  three  hot-water  bottles  flanking  me. 
As  I  dozed  off,  I  thought  regretfully  that 
the  darling  doughboys  would  never  know 
that  their  majestic  tread  that  demolished 
my  safety  zone  had  helped  me  to  win  my 
first  battle  of  World  War  I.  All  hail  to 
the  American  hobnailed  shoes!" 

Miss  Paquet  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
snapshots  reproduced  shows  her  and  a 
nurse  when  they  met  a  few  American 
doughboys  at  Chamonix  in  the  Y's  Alpine 
Leave  Area. 

The  other  shows  her  "serving"  at  a 
soaking  party  for  Jimmy  and  his  buddy 
at  Rheims  in  May,  191 9.  "These  two 
boys  had  driven  two  of  our  trucks  loaded 
with  material  and  war  workers  on  the 
historic  road  from  Nancy  through  Ver- 
dun, Pont-a-Mousson,  St.  Mihiel,  Sois- 
sons  and  finally  Rheims,  where  the  war 
had  left  ghastly  ruins.  The  boys  needed 
a  wash  after  three  days  through  churned- 
up  roads  and  devastated  villages — so  I 
lent  a  hand,"  she  commented. 

AS  everyone  knows,  outfit  reunions 
l\.  are  not  being  encouraged,  officially, 
at  the  Legion  National  Convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  19th 
to  2 1  St.  That  doesn't  mean,  however, 
that  there  will  be  no  small,  unofficial 
gatherings  of  comrades  of  certain  Divi- 
sions, regiments  and  other  units. 

When  Miss  Anne  E.  McCarthy,  Na- 
tional Commander,  National  Organiza- 
tion World  War  Nurses,  wrote  that  the 
annual  breakfast  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  that  outfit  would  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  business-meeting 
Convention  of  the  Legion  in  Kansas 
City,  we  told  her  that  reunions  were 
being  discouraged  entirely.  Miss  Mc- 
Carthy, in  reply,  said:  "It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
that  we  meet  at  this  time.  We  are  not 
organized  for  entertainment,  but  as  a 
strictly  business  organization,  and  the 
business  of  the  Legion  is  definitely  the 
business  of  the  National  Organization 
World  War  Nurses.  Furthermore,  most 
of  our  members  will  go  to  the  conven- 
tion as  elected  delegates  from  their  re- 
spective Legion  Departments."  For  fur- 
ther details  of  the  meeting,  nurses  are 
requested  to  write  to  National  Com- 
mander Anne  E.  McCarthy,  295  St. 
Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Details  of  the  following  reunions, 
scheduled  for  times  and  places  other 
than  the  National  Convention,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Legionnaires  listed: 

Soc.  OF  3d  Div. — For  new  roster  of  ex-Marne 
men,  send  name  and  address  to  Harry  Cedar, 
assoc.  editor,  4320  Old  Dominion  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  and  receive  also  free  copy  of  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine. 

Soc.  OF  5th  Div.- — Silver  Jubilee  reunion, 
Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-7.  Elmer  Taylor,  secy.- 
treas.,  2124  18th  St.,  S.  W.,  Akron,  will  furnish 
details  and  copy  regimental  roster. 

7th  Div.  World  War  Vets. — Reunions  have 
been  cancelled  for  the  duration.  For  membership 
in  Assoc.,  write  Ralph  R.  Conner,  adj.-fin. 
offer.,  210  E.  Broadway,  Streator,  111. 
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29th  (Blue  &  Gray)  Div.  Assoc. — Annual 
reunion,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  5-7.  Write  Win. 
C.  Nicklas,  4318  Walther  Av.,  Baltimore. 

32d  Div.  Vet.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion,  Mor- 
rison Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  5-7.  Lester 
Benston,  chmn.,  205  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

34th  (Sandstorm)  Div. — Annual  reunion. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Oct.  10-11.  Henry  Hanson, 
pres.,  667  Warden  Apts.,  Fort  Dodge. 

37th  Drv.  A.E.F.  Vets.  Assoc.— 24th  re- 
union, Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-7.  Jas.  A. 
Sterner,  1101  Wyandotte  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

89th  Div.  Soc— Reunion,  Wichita,  Kans., 
Sept.  5.  Herman  N.  Wallis,  pres.,  3402  East 
Elm,  Wichita. 

60th  Inf. — Annual  reunion,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Sept.  5-7.  A.  L.  Bradbury,  478  E.  Exchange 
St.,  Akron,  or  Wm.  Barton  Bruce,  48  Ayrault 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

314th  Inf.  Vets. — Annual  convention.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Sept.  25-27.  G.  E.  Hentschel,  secy., 
1845  Champlost  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

316th  Inf.  Assoc. — 23d  reuTiion,  Broadwood 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Sept.  26-27.  Edwin  G. 
Cleeland,  secy.,  6125  McCallum  St.,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

332d  Inf.  Assoc.  (incl.  331st  F.  H.)— 21st 
annual  reunion.  Canton,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-6.  A.  A. 
Grable,  secy.,  Canton. 

353d  (All-Kansas)  Inf.  Soc. — 25th  anni- 
versary reunion,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Sept.  5-6.  For 
details  and  membership,  write  John  C.  Hughes, 
secy.,  829  East  Avenue  B,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Co.  a,  6th  Inf. — Reunion,  Akron,  Ohio,  Sept. 
5-7,  with  5th  Div.  reunion.  Ex-cpl.  G.  W.  Sisler, 
861  S.  Main  St.,  Akron. 

Co.  C,  304th  Inf. — Reunion  of  vets  of  Capt. 
Beglinger's  company,  at  A.  L.  Club  Rooms, 
Sheboygan,  Wise,  Sat.,  Sept.  26.  Families  and 
friends  invited.  Carl  Bosshardt,  secy.,  908  S. 
14th  St.,  Sheboygan. 

3d  Pioneer  Inf.  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  6.  Joel  T. 
Johnson,  secy.,  411  Essex  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

51ST  Pioneer  Inf.  Assoc. — 19th  reunion, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13.  John  G.  Buckley. 
Vassar  Road,  Wappingers  Falls  N.  Y. 

52D  Pioneer  Inf.,  AEF — Annual  reunion. 
Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City,  Nov. 
14.  Edward  J.  Pollak,  331  Tecumseh  Av.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Co.  A,  337TH  M.  G.  Bn. — Reunion,  Owatonna, 


Minn.,  Sun.,  Sept.  6.  Write  B.  I.  Lundberg, 
Dayton,  Iowa,  for  company  mailing  list. 

323d  F.  a. — Annual  reunion.  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sat.,  Oct.  10.  If  not  on  mail- 
ing list,  write  Edward  C.  lift,  secy.,  1023  3d 
Av.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

56th  Regt.,  C.A.C. — Reunion,  Milford,  Conn,, 
Sept.  6.  Fred  M.  Piatt,  64  Daytona  Av.,  Devon, 
Conn. 

19th  Engrs.  (Ry.)  Assoc. — Annual  reunion, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  12.  Write  Francis  P. 
Conway,  4414  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Cos.  A,  B  &  C,  22D  Encrs. — Reunion,  Peoria, 
111.,  Sept.  6.  Julius  A.  Nelson,  adjt.,  23  E.  137th 
PI.,  Riverdale  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 

26th  Engrs.  Assoc. — Assoc.  divided  into 
eleven  districts  throughout  U.  S.  Chmn.  in  each 
district  to  plan  reunion  during  September. 
Vets  east  of  Rockies,  write  C.  J.  CuUington, 
486  Common  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. ;  west  of 
Rockies,  Dr.  A.  A.  Fricke,  246  S.  Orange  Dr., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for  details. 

34th  Engrs. — 14th  annual  reunion,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Sept.  5-7.  George  Remple,  secy.-treas., 
2523  N.  Main  St..  Dayton. 

38th  Engrs. — 2d  reunion,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Sept. 
20.  Wm.  H.  Detwiler,  627  N.  10th  St..  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Base  Hosp.  65  (Kerhuon) — Annual  reunion, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Sept.  7.  Boy  C.  Millikan, 
Greensboro.  Ex-patients  write  also. 

Evac.  Hosp.  13— 23d  annual  reunion,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Sept.  5-7.  Chas.  P.  Sohn,  pres.,  417 
W.  Conway  St.,  Baltimore. 

Navy  Club  of  Missouri — 3d  annual  reunion- 
breakfast,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  7.  Neal  Capaldo, 
skipper,  5641  Clemens  Av.,  St.  Louis. 

North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union, Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City,  Oct. 
9-11.  Arthur  J.  Pertsch,  chmn.,  60  Beaver  St., 
New  York  (Ility,  or  J.  Frank  Burke,  natl.  secy,, 
3  Bangor  Rd.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  For  mem- 
bership in  Pacific  Coast  Chap.,  write  Jimmie 
Gee,  1626  Illinois  St..  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Marine  Corps  League — Natl,  convention, 
Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  2-5.  Hq.  at  Hotel  Sherman. 
Anthony  J.  Marchi,  chmn.,  1450  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  ;  Mrs.  Olyse  Marchi,  Aux.  chmn. 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 
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{Continued  frofn  page  5) 
a  mailer's  product,  boost  his  community, 
or  plug  special  events.  The  first  patri- 
otic slogan  appeared  in  May,  1939  when 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  produced  one  reading  "Pa- 
triotic Preparedness  Promotes  Peace." 
In  the  fall  of  1940  a  New  York  meter 
appeared  with  a  flying  eagle  slogan  read- 
ing "Help  Speed  National  Defense." 
The  idea  began  to  catch  on  as  they  cir- 
culated and  soon  many  appeared  on  me- 
ters. The  Pitney  Bowes  Postage  Meter 
Co.  and  National  Postal  Meter  Co.,  Inc., 
the  two  largest  meter  makers,  soon  is- 


sued numerous  designs  for  users  of  their 
machines  and  the  patriotics  spread  like 
wildfire.  At  first  they  spoke  of  Defense 
and  Savings  Bonds,  but  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor they  went  into  battle  dress  and 
shouted  for  Victory  and  War  Bonds.  As 
the  war  effort  develops,  meter  slogans 
change  to  comply.  New  designs  will  ap- 
pear as  the  occasion  demands  and  always 
while  the  theme  is  still  headline  news. 

Patriotic  meter  slogans  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  by  any  means, 
for  in  most  of  the  United  Nations  they 
will  be  found  doing  their  part  in  the 
good  fight. 
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0 Doctor's  New  Quicker  Relief! 
Stop  suffering!  If  you  have  painful  bun- 
ions, enlarged  or  tender  ioints,  you'll 
get  quick  relief  with  the  New  Super- 
Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  Feel  the 
world  of  difference  these  thin,  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning  pads  make  .  .  .  how  they  lift  shoe 
pressure  off  the  sensitive  spot  and  protect  the 
joint.  New  in  design  and  texture  and  630% 
softer  than  before!  Do  not  come  off  in  the  bath. 
More  economical!  Cost  but  a  trifle.  Sold  every- 
where. Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's 


Df^Scholls  Zinopads 


Colon  Troubles  Explained 

40-page  FREE  BOOK— tells  facts  about 
Colon  Troubles,  Constipation,  Stomach 
Conditions,  Piles,  Fistula  and  other  re- 
lated ailments.  Corrective  treatments 
explained.  Thornton  &  Minor  Clinic, 
Suite  H987,  926  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Asthma  Mucus 

Loosened  First  Day 

For  Thousands  of  Sufferers 

Choking,  gasping,  wheezing  spasms  of  Bronchial 
Asthma  ruin  sleep  and  energy.  Ingredients  in  the 
prescription  Mendaco  quickly  circulate  through 
the  blood  and  commonly  help  loosen  the  thick 
strangling  mucus  the  first  day.  thus  aiding  nature 
m  palliatmg  the  terrible  recurring  choking  spasms, 
and  in  promoting  freer  breathing  and  restful 
sleep.  Mendaco  is  not  a  smoke,  dope,  or  injection. 
Just  pleasant,  tasteless  palliating  tablets  that 
have  helped  thousands  of  sufferers.  Iron  clad 
guarantee — money  back  unless  completely  satis- 
factory. Ask  your  druggist  for  Mendaco  today. 
Only  60c. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security  ;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  vrith  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping, 
rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists — . 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  ok 
suhstiiules,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  generous  trial  box.  ©  1,  p  inc 

KLUTCH  CO..  Box  2952-1.   ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 
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Assets 


Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  %  499,783.60 

Accounts  receivable    52,559.01 

Inventories    127,057.21 

Invested  funds    2,673,842,45 

Permanent  investment: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  2 16,776.96 
Oliice  building,  Washington.  D.  C,  less 

depreciation    124,804.31 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    44.367.05 

Deterred  charges    37,859.56 


13.777,050.15 
Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue 
and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   |  59,085.03 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   39,107.94 

Deferred  reveniie    417,327.55 

Permanent  trust: 


OverseasGraves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  2 16,776.96 
Net  worth: 

Restricted  capital  |2,65 3,990.62 

Unrestricted  capital..     390,762.05  13,044,752.67 


$3,777,050.15 

Frank  E.  Samuel,  National  Adjutant 
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PAST  COMMANDER  Lou  Bistrong 
of  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer  Post, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  had  just  lost  a 
hard-fought  case.  The  judge  leaned  over 
the  bench  and  asked  the  defendant  if 
he  had  anything  to  say  before  passing 
sentence. 

"Well,"  said  the  loser,  after  some 
hesitation,  "all  I  got  to  say  is,  I  hope 
your  honor'll  consider  the  extreme  youth 
of  my  lawyer  and  let  me  off  easy!" 

LEGIONNAIRE   George  E.  Halden, 
J  Austin,  Texas,  vouches  for  this  sign 
at  a  Texas  fishing  resort:  "hamburgers 

AND  FISH  WORMS  FOR  SALE." 

CAME  Sunday  morning  and  Mary, 
the  family  cook,  dressed  in  her  best 
finery  to  go  to  church,  reports  John 
Powell  of  Sergeant  Jasper  Post,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"Mary,"  admonished  her  employer, 
"that  new  dress  will  be  entirely  ruined 
by  the  time  you  finish  shouting." 

"Lawsy,  no,  Mr.  John,"  she  assured 
him,  "we  don't  do  dat  way  no  mo' — 
we  done  streamlined  our  moanin'." 

ONE  of  the  most  felicitous  expres- 
sions to  come  out  of  the  dark 
days  of  the  great  drought  is  that  cred- 
ited to  John  Nance  Gamer  of  Texas, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  later 
Vice  President.  When  he  felt  the  parch, 
and  desired  company,  he  simply  an- 
nounced: "Come,  gentlemen,  let's  strike 
a  blow  for  liberty!" 

CHARLES  F.  EGUES  of  Kinder- 
kamack  Post,  Oradel,  New  Jersey, 
got  a  chuckle  out  of  the  yarn  about 
Hitler,  when  driving  through  the  coun- 
tryside, running  over  and  killing  a  small 
dog.  Halting  the  car  der  fuehrer  sent 
his  chauffeur  to  the  farmhouse  to  ex- 
press regret.  The  driver  came  back  a 
few  minutes  later  with  a  big  package 
under  his  arm. 

"The  farmer  was  not  angry,"  he  as- 
sured der  fuehrer. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  insisted 
Hitler. 

"When  I  went  to  the  door,"  the  driver 
explained,  "I  saluted  and  said  'Heil  Hit- 
ler— the  dog  is  dead!'  The  farmer  yelled 
'Hooray'  and  gave  me  a  big  ham!" 

A GOLFING  clergyman  had  been 
beaten  badly  on  the  links  by  a 
parishioner  thirty  years  his  senior,  says 
Don  Allen  of  Wadsworth,  Kansas. 

"Cheer  up!"  consoled  the  winner. 
"Remember,  you'll  be  in  at  the  finish. 
You'll  probably  be  burying  me  some 
day." 

"Even  then,"  grunted  the  pastor,  "it 
will  be  your  hole!" 

DEAR  Bursted  Dud  Department," 
writes  Erie  Dudley  of  Kellogg, 
Idaho,  enclosing  a  smelly  old  yarn.  The 
pun  rates  a  dollar. 

HOWARD  WOLF  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  browsing  through  a  bookstore. 
The  shelves  were  literally  speckled  with 
"country"  titles  —  "Country  Lawyer," 
"Country  Doctor,"  "Country  Teacher," 
64 


"The  Smiths  want  us  to  come  over. 
Gerald's   Defense   Bonds   are  one 
year  old  today" 


and  so  on.  Pop!  A  big  idea.  Write  a 
book  and  call  it  "Country  Farmer!" 

AN  American  tourist  while  giving 
l\.  a  Mexican  city  the  once-over 
dropped  into  a  restaurant  for  a  bite. 
The  waiter  "had  much  English"  and 
was  proud  of  it.  After  floundering 
around  over  the  menu,  and  being  told 
that  several  items  were  not  to  be  had 
he  heard  the  waiter  offer,  very  primly, 
"The  ham  is  not.  The  chicken  never 
was.  How  will  you  have  your  eggs — ■ 
tight  or  loose?" 


"I   should   think,   Bennett,  you'd 
have  more  patriotism  than  to  come 
down  with  yellow  jaundice  at  a 
time  like  this" 


LEGIONNAIRE  Roy  E.  Echlin  of 
J  Duluth,  Minnesota,  tells  one  about 
a  dock  worker  who,  while  helping  on  a 
scow  pile  driver  in  Duluth  harbor,  fell 
into  the  water  and  went  down  between 
ice  floes.  After  what  seemed  minutes 
his  cap  came  to  the  surface;  finally  his 
head  popped  up  between  two  chunks  of 
ice.  The  exasperated  foreman  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer.  "Where  you 
been?"  he  yelled. 

"TF  you  want  to  kill  time,  try  work- 
JL  ing  it  to  death,"  advises  an  anony- 
mous New  Orleans  correspondent. 

LEGIONNAIRE  George  R.  Nadolny 
J  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  says  he 
listens  with  awe  to  the  radio  news 
commentators  as  they  struggle  bravely 
trying  to  pronounce  the  almost  un- 
pronounceable place  names  on  the  war 
front.  But,  reverse  the  situation:  how 
about  the  overseas  commentators  work- 
ing on  such  as  Eufaula,  Opelika  or  Tal- 
ladega; Coeur  d'Alene  or  Pocatello; 
I  Ypsilanti  or  Hamtramck  or  Osceola; 
Wapakoneta  or  Ashtabula;  Punxsutaw- 
ney  or  Monongahela;  Guinobatan  or 
Tuguaro;  Kaukauna  or  Wauwatosa. 
They  are  all  here  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A. — in  Alabama,  Idaho,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wyoming,  Wis- 
consin and  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas, 
though  not  in  that  order. 

ENTERTAINING  soldiers  from  the 
nearby  army  camp,  y'know,  is 
quite  the  thing,  reports  District  Com- 
mander Arthur  E.  Westwell  of  Belcher- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Plumply 
Flutterbuss  of  the  local  400  felt  a  patri- 
otic urge  to  do  something.  Her  secretary 
called  the  camp  and  assured  the  com- 
manding officer  that  Mrs.  Flutterbuss 
would  be  delighted  to  entertain  a  group 
at  tea  the  following  afternoon  at  five. 
The  C.  0.  detailed  a  dozen  privates 
under  the  convoy  of  a  hard-boiled  ser- 
geant. 

Upon  arrival  the  soldiers  found  the 
hostess  seated  at  a  table  surrounded  by 
her  finest  china  and  a  couple  of  plates 
of  ducky  sandwiches  about  the  size  of 
two-bit  pieces,  garnished  with  a  few 
macaroons  and  lady-fingers.  At  the  sig- 
nal, the  boys  waded  in  and  cleaned  up 
the  plates  in  four  seconds  flat. 

The  hostess  looked  up  from  her  pour- 
ing and  gasped.  "Oh,  dear,  dear!"  she 
exclaimed,  "that's  all  the  food  there  is. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"De  foist  bird  dat  answers  dat  one," 
declared  the  sergeant  in  a  vulgar  whisper, 
"gets  ten  days  in  de  brig!" 

IT  happened  at  Camp  Lee  in  191 7 
when  an  artillery  regiment  was  being 
formed.  The  men,  including  the  battery 
clerk,  were  just  fresh  from  civilian  life. 
Headquarters  called  for  a  table  of  or- 
ganization of  the  first  battery — every 
man  must  be  accounted  for,  and  the  bat- 
tery was  over  strength.  After  much 
struggling  the  paper  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters, but  it  brought  a  roar  of  an- 
guish from  the  Commanding  Officer 
when  he  noted  the  creation  of  a  new 
grade^ — one  man  was  listed  as  "Acting 
File  Closer." 
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"you're  FtRBD.  TOaOHNBSS" 

SAY  THE  5  CROWNS 


Seagram  takes  toughness,  the  traitor, 
And  blows  him  from  here  to  Decatur — 
And  so  the  demand, 
For  our  finer  "5"  brand, 
Gets  ^r^a^^r— and  greater—  and  greater! 

So  if  you  would  like  to  secure, 
A  whiskey  with  taste  that's  mature, 
A  blend  that  has  lightness. 
Has  richness — politeness, 
Say  Seagram's — and  always  be  sure! 


^     THE    FINER  f™^ 


SEAGRAM'S  5  CROWN  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  PROOF.  7214%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  N.  Y. 


Take  it  from  the^^Queen  of  the  Air'^ 


TO  BE 
A   TOP-F  LIGHT 
A  E  Rl A  LIST 

•  You  may  not  go  in  for  trapeze  acrobatics. 
Even  the  thought  of  someone  in  danger  may 
upset  you,  but  there's  a  sound  tip  for  any 
smoker  in  the  fact  that  among  men  and 
women  whose  jobs  demand  steady  nerves, 
it's  Camels  for  the  mildness  that  counts. 
Antoinette  Concello  {right)  says:  "Camel  is 
one  cigarette  I  really  enjoy  because  of  their 
finer  flavor,  also  because  they're  extra  mild." 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston- Salem.  North  Carolina 


IMPORTANT  TO  STEADY  SMOKERS: 

C/t/HELS 


than  that  of  the  4- other  largest-selling  brands 
tested... iess  than  any  of  t/iem.«.according  to 
independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


"Queen  of  ihe  Air" 
Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  circus 


